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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pages are a , translation of the first Canto 
of Book (parvan) I of Hemacandra’s Trisasfisalakapurusa- 
caritra . 1 2 The work, as its name implies, contains the history 
of sixty-three »S'alakapurushas 3 or eminent persons, i. e. the 
mythological and historical heroes of the Jaina religion. 
They are twenty-four Tlrthankaras, twelve Cakravartins 
nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas and nine Prativasudevas (see 

1. This work is divided into ten parvans and contains al)out 
.54,0W0 verses. Jt lias a supplement, also, called the Parisishtapar- 
van or Rthaviravali carita which narrates the history of the Jaina 
church after Mahltvira upto the time of VajrasvSsnin, coverin'; 
roupjhly a period of six centuries. The whole work was published 
(some parvans twice) at Bhavnagar. The Sthaviravalicarita was 
edit'.' n 181)1 in the Bibliotheca ludicaby Prof. Jacobi with an intro¬ 
duction and a summary in English. An appendix at its end contains 
the older materials used by Homacandra in its composition. Prof. 
Bertel has brought out a German translation of selected stories from 
it in his “Ausgewahlte Erzalungen a ns Hemacandras Parisishtapar- 
van” Leipzig, BIOS. 

2. eeietiwi: w i p„ rsoss as to n as 

a pole i. o. persons distinguished from their following beings. 
Commentary on AbliidhiTnacintamani III ‘Jf>4. 



translation of v. 27)'. The term aaldkapuruaha seems to have 
been coined by Hemacandra, as the old name was uttavia or 
mahdpuruaha i.e. great persons and their number was fifty-four 
instead of sixty-three as is clear from Samavayamga Sutra 
§ 54 and Mahapurisacariya by Silacarya. 2 This enumeration 
does not count the Prativasudevas separately, for they are 
always the rivals of the Vasudevas with whom their fortunes 

are linked together and hence cannot claim an independent 
place. 

t 

Being believers in the transmigration of soul, the Jaina 
authors gradually trace the spiritual progress of their heroes 
by describing their previous lives. It also serves to impress 
upon the readers the good and bad results of karman. This 
account of previous lives is technically known as Purvabha- 
vas, i. e . former births. Though the Purvabhavas deal with 



1. [a] The names of the 24 Tirthankaras are found in vv. 1-24. 
[b] 12 Cakravartins are 1. Bharata; 2. Sahara; 3. Maghavan; 4. 
Sanatkum-ra; 5. Santinatha; 6. Kunthunatha; 7. Aranatha; 8. Su- 
bhauma; 9. Padmanabha; 10. Harishena; 11. Jayasona. and 12. 
Brabmadatta^ [c] 9 Vasudevas are: 1. Triprshtha; 2. Dviprshtha; 
3. Svayambhu; 4. Purushottam; 5. Purushasimha; G. Pundarlka; 
7. Dattadeva; 8. Lakshmaua and 9. Krshna. [d] 9 Baladevas are: 
1. Aeala; 2. Vijaya; 3. Bhadra; 4. Suprabha; 5. Sudarsana; G. 
G. Ananda; 7. Naudana; 8. RamaCandra. and 9. Padma. [o] 9 
Prativasudevas are: 1. Asvagrlva; 2.Taraka; 3. Meraka; 4. Madhu; 
5. Nisumbha; 6 . Bali; 7. Prahlada; 8. Ravana and 9. Jarasandha. 

2. <rr qrclg qnTrrnv g-Sflftnrrte ^ 

d'7 41^41 II 

Samavayamga J 54. 



the same kind of subject ns the Buddhist Jaiakas do, yet 
there are several points in which the former difier from the 
latter. In a Jfitaka, the soul of the future Buddha is always 
represented as a benevolent character, while in a Purvabhava 
the life of a would-be .(aina hero is often depicted in its dark 
aspects. The Purvabhavas of a Jaina hero form a continu¬ 
ous chain of births and deaths from one life into the next 
while the scenes of Buddhist Jat.akas may be separated by 
long periods. The series of Purvabhavas generally begins 
from the life where the soul of the hero first acquires iaitli 
in the Jaina doctrine. Several of the Jataka tales have been 
found sculptured on stone, dating as far back as the second 
or third century B. C„ while no such sculptures have as yet 
been discovered for the Purvabhavas. 

The Angas do not make any special mention ol the 
purvabhavas of the Tirthankaras, though contain nu 

merous references to the past and future lives of several ol 
Mahavlra’s contemporaries. Tha earliest authority on the 
purvabhavas of Riishabha is Bhadrabahu who is supposed to 
have died 170 years after Mahavua’s Nirvana. In lus Nir- 
yukti on the Avasyaka sutra, h« mentions the principal 
events of Rishabha’s purvabhavas in the briefest possible 
form. Haribhadra who died in Sam 585 (<>28 V. 1).) com 
mented on the Avasyaka Niry ukti, and expanded the ac¬ 
count of the purvabhavas a little. His expansion together 
with Bhadrabahu’s verses is given at, the end of the intro¬ 
duction. Later on in San.. 025 Nilacarva composed his 

Caupannamahapurisacariya in Iraki it P J,) se. H „ 

little further, fills up the gaps and makes the narrative 
complete. No manuscript of this work has yet, been des¬ 
cribed in any of the catalogues. As to the author reierred 



iv 

to in verso 24 of Muni Rataa Suri’s AmamaBv&micaritra, 1 
Prof. Peterson remarks, “ The guru of the Gurjara king 
‘ poet of the good deeds of the 63 ’ of v. 24 is Nllacarya ”. 2 
He further says, “ I saw on the occasion of my first visit to 
Cambay a copy on palm-leaf of a Mahapurusacaritra in 
Prakrit which is doubtless the origin of Hemacandra’s better 
known Trisasiisalakapurusacaritra.” The Jain Granthavali 
notices on p. 229 three works of the title Mahapuruaacaritra. 

1. Prakrit, granthagram 11480 composed in Sam 925 

by (Sllacarya. 

2. Prakrit, granthagram 8790 by Amrasuri. 

3. Sanskrit, grant&gram 2336 by Merutunga. 

Quite a niodern copy of this xvork was shown to me by 
Muni Vallabha Yijaya ji in the Jain BhajuZar Ambala City. 
But this copy is so incorrect that it is hopeless to attempt an 
edition of the text from it. 3 So for as A’ishabha’s purva- 

1. i 

II RY II 
c 

Palm-loaf ms. 

No. 257; Peterson's Third Report p. 1)1. 

2. Peterson’s Third Report; p. 38. 

3. The colophon at its end runs tans: 

wfigftsw m qq 1 qqq,jraq;frf*fisiqi?i%i!r u 

fri 11 nw iq qiqgg^q I 

§qf<35 I 39 w. W- I JWWq *fl?qT ?R=:oo II 

Last page— 

\ ?.!(=: II qqt ? \ CPT flklT HlfT^U q*ft<rTM 

fqq.i^RU'^ 11 ^qirq^qi «) ?jw sriuiqt 11 

3TCiqi*K irzil qft 3 ^% Sciitf, VT5I1 €\ gsra \\^3 ft qizqqr 

% 'I'H ^ II The MS consists of 319 leaves 

with 12 or 13 linos on oach page. 
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j bhavas go, the similarity between Silacarya’s and Hema- 
1 candra’s versions is so great that the latter must have based 
his account on that of the former. iSilacarya introduces a 
one-act drama, called Vibudhiinandam, which, when played 
before Mahabala, king of the Vidyadharas, brings him on to 
the right path, while Heinacandra inti-oduces a long philoso¬ 
phical discussion between the ministers to convince the king 
of the futility of sensual pleasures, and the need of practising 
virtue (trails, vv. 287-399). 

i Hemacandra calls his work a Mahakavya, though it 

differs very much from the works usually styled so, e. g., 
Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava, iS’isupalavadha, Kiratarju- 
niya etc. Composed throughout in the sloka metre, it has a 
great poetic merit. Nearly every verse of it contains a 
simile or a popular saying which makes the narration im¬ 
pressive and at the same time interesting. Considering the 
propriety of his similes, Hemacandra deserves a very high 
place among poets. Many of his ideas are quite original. 

Trisasfi.salakapurusacaritra is not a narrative alone but 
it also forms a good exposition of the tenets of Jaina religion. 
Hemacandra avails of every opportunity that comes in his 
way to gain this end. In these pages, 
vv. 56-60, 111-12 describe what sort of food is acceptable 
to a Jaina monk. 

vv. 145-51 set forth advantages of practising virtue, 
vv. 152-2U1 describe four ways of practising virtue, 
vv. 226-37 describe the country of Uttara-Kuru. 
vv. 329-45 propound the doctrines of the Carvaka or Ma¬ 
terialistic School. 

vv. 346-74 refute the above views. 

\v. 375-76 state the doctrine of momentariness or the 
Kshamikavada of the Buddhists. 




VjV. 377-83 refute tlie above doctrine. 

vv. 384-80 propound the doctrine of Maya and Advaitavada. 
vv. 300-04 refute the above. 

vv. 477-83 describe ten grades of the various classes of gods, 
vv. 562-84 describe miseries of the world, 
vv'. S43-80 describe Labdhis or Supernatural powers, 
vv. 883-902 define the twenty by performing one or more 
of which one acquires the merit of becoming a Jina in 
future. 

On account of the frequent use of technical terms pecu¬ 
liar to the Jaina Religion, this poem is not fully intelligible 
to those who are not acquainted with that religion. Prof. 
Amiilya Charan, the ox-iginal translator of these pages failed 
•where the text abounded with technical terms. Wlrnt to 
speak of minor points he had rendered the names of several 
of the Tlrthankaras even as common epithets. 1 

When the existing dictionaries of Sanskrit were com¬ 
piled, very few Jaina works in Sanskrit were available in 
print. The dictionaries are consequently very meagre in re¬ 
cording new words from Jaina works. I give below a list of 
such words from TJ'ishabha’s purvabhavas as are not found 
in V. S. Apte’s Sanskrit-English dictionary, 1912. 

1 . Ap. = Apte’s dictionary, 1912 

2. MW = Monier-William’s Sanskrit English dictionary 

1899 

3. Arabic Numerals x-efer to the number of the verse. 
715 (key. Ap. and MW.) A hook cf. Panjabi Aunkara 

S3 

Hindi Ankara. 

1. These words are not meant as a disparaging remark on tlie 
learned professor, but they simply show how hopeless it is to trans¬ 
late a work of an alien sect with the philosophy and mythology of 
which one is not fully conversant. 


j 770 cotton flake dyed with red lac. 

151 Condition of each one being himself an Indi’a. 
In the Anuttara Vimana all gods are equal to one 
another, there being no question of superiority or 
inferiority. 

I am indebted to Muni Vallabha Vijayaji for the explanation 
of this word. He has given me another reference to it in Tilaka- 
earya’s commentary on Samyaktvasaptati. A story is related about 
the two brothers Dhanapala and Sobbana the latter of whom had 
become a monk. When he came on tour to his native town, he was 
requested by his brother to visit his house daily for alms. One day 
the monk was offered stale curd which had stood for three days. 
But the monk refused to accept it on the ground that germs were 
generated in stale curd which consequently was not fit for use by 
i ^ aina monks. Dhanapala, thereupon, made a fun of the monk, and 
in order to ridicule the monk’s guru, too, took the vessel containing 
the curd to their abode. 

The guru, then, covered the mouth of the vessel with a cotton 
flake dyed with red lac, and put it in the sun for a while. The germs 
present in the curd, when warmed by the sun, attached themselves 
to tho cotton flake. In this way the guru succeeded in proving the 
existence of germs in stale curd. 

JiftfcT tQZ ||?«o|| 

fwiwt i 

vraqqfest, ii^ii 

Haribhadra sfeaniyaktva saptati with Tilakacarya’s comment¬ 
ary published as No. 35 in Sheth Devchand Lalbhai Pustakoddhara. 
Bombay 1910 p. 80 a. 

Gujrati women use cotton pads called Pothi dyed in red colour 
(perhaps ^ to redden their teeth. 
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sqfffqij o35 A kind of excrescent growth of the bod^ 
MW) UJhai, in the scholiast. 

3TT[^ 4(i 1 Birth in heaven or hell. 

758 Giving up attachment to the body, and prac¬ 
tising self contemplation. 

Wt 83 ($711%^: Scholiast) A whip 

483 (%f^ Injury A p. MW) The servile class of. 
gods corresponding to Nudras among men. 

ffm?r 653 (ffcl A cripple with a crooked arm Ap.) Crooked, 
bent, adv. Askance. 

■ffto 828 (Shorea Robusta MW. Scholiast) Darbha 
grass. 

^ 844 Scholiast) 1'erhaps a kind of aci,l. 

dlO (*of4 Scholiast) Tyrant. 

%jf 30.5 (3!?: Scholiast) Hypocrite, a cheat. 

* 843 ( _ Prlkrit; Haribhadra on Avasyaka 

Niryukti 6b) Phlegmatic humour. 

505 ?) Surface of the cheek. 

466 A class of gods. 

443 Po8Stiasin £ supernatural power of flyin^ through 
the sky. 

580 Theft, act of stealing. 

874 Supernatural power to fly through air by 
putting one’s hands on the knees. 

318 (rfPrT a boat MW) Boat. 

<IpT$ 564 (a cotton-trader MW) stuffed with (cotton), cf 
Hindi, Punjdbl Tulal. 

253 (perhaps from ^ ppp. of 5 to torment) cf. Guj- 
rdti JTTfl To be spoiled. 




qftpf.l 565 (Scholiast) Slice. 

139 (‘ Receiving what fall’s MW) A bowl. 

876 (’TKJf$ MW ) A garden on the top of the Meru 
mountain. 

548—1. Steadfast posture cf 
2. A religious vow =-3cf. 

SFTR 84 Whip, flog. 

fqqsnfcT 743 A Kshatriya, a member of tike military caste. 

725 An attendant who looks after a child. 

754 Happiness, good fortune. 

*ITfTC 50 (MW ) Sound of drums. 

167 (Termite MW; in Upamitibhavaprapanca 

katkd) Insect, termite. cf Panj. MakaurA 
or 96 (one who has abandoned all worldly pas¬ 
sions and desires, an ascetic, devotee MW) A re- 
liesed prisoner ? 

pqqifsra 746 A very costly blanket. 

874 Name of a continent. 

746 Name of a medicine. 

404 (MW) Name of a heayen. 

412 (kind, description MW) Sample specimen, cf. 
Panj. Bannagl. 

fasTIJFIT 889 Service to superiors. 

898 (MW ) Service to or attendance upon superiors 
esp. by shampooing their limbs. 

,%9R 576 A bird of prey. 

717 (MW) Affectionate. 

16 Name of the last ocean ©n this earth. 



HEMACANDRA. 


Three monks of this name are known to history 1 two of 
whom were writers of much versatility. 2 They were for 
some time ( probably one after the other ) patronised by the 
same ruler Jayasimha Siddhar&ja of Gujarat ( 1093-1143 A. 
D.). The elder is called Maladharin 3 Hemacandra in dis¬ 
tinction from his younger namesake, the author of the 
Trisasfisalakapurusacaritra. It will not be out of place 
here to quote from Prof. Peterson an account of the elder 
monk’s lineage and life based on the prasasti to Muni 
Suvratasvamicari(tra composed by one of the monk’s dis¬ 
ciples, Srlcandra Suri. 

In the course of time after Mahavlra there arose a kula 
named Prasnavahana and in it a gaccha called Harsapurlya. 
In that ktda and gaccha, there was an ilcarya Jayasimha 
Suri by name, who was very strict in observing the rules of 

1. See ‘Index of authors’ in Peterson’s fourth report of opera¬ 
tion* in search of Sanskrit mss. in the Bombay circle. 

2. The third monk of this name was a diseiple of Ratna- 
sekhara Suri the author of Sripalarajacaritra. Hemacandra made 
a copy of this work in Sam 1428 

UtrfdvW fpfrqi | 

g g«ffarr ii u it 

a**itaiKtSiwfoir ^rg^ii qftsfa i 

fMtPTr ii vo n 

Reterson’s third report, p. 204. 

3. This title was conferred on Abhayadeva by King Kama, 
father »f Jayasimha Siddharaja. 

3TW M || * || 

Fifth report, p. 96. 


conduct. He was succeeded by his disciple Abhayadeva, 1 a 
veritable storehouse of self-control. “Among this sago’s 
many virtues it is specially mentioned that he never owned 
more than one suit of clothes (in two pieces) at a time, and 
that he was as dirty without as he was pure and purifying 
within. 2 He was held in high honour by the chief men of 
Amarta and A'nahillavskZa cities; and at his request, King 
Bhuvanapala remitted taxes levied on the worshippers in 
Jain temples. At his request king Jayasimha ordered that 
throughout all his dominions no living thing should be put 
to death on the five days, the eighth and the tenth of the 
bright and the light halves of the month, and the fifth of 
the light half. 3 PWthviraja, king of S&kambharl was one of 
those who listened to his teaching; and it was at his sugges¬ 
tion that sovereign adorned with a golden pot the Jain 
temple at Rnmastambhapura ( Rawthambhor) near Ajmere. 
There is a long and very poetical description of Abhayadeva’s 
self-imposed death, and the grief caused thereby to the 

1. The “Index of Authors” in Peterson’s fourth report men¬ 
tions six Abhayadevas. From among these the one who comment¬ 
ed on the Angas 3-11 is the most famous. 

2. Peterson further adds, “Hence his title Maladharin, the 
filthy one.” 

3. This seems to be the translation of the following verse: — 

ll < ° * II H 

Fifth report p. 11. 

The words q^ffspni^g moan on the Pajjosavana and 

other days. Pajjosavana are the eight days from the 12th of the 
dark half to the 4th of the bright half of BhUdrapnda. Other days 
might mean the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth and 
fifteenth tithis of each half. 




citizen*, in the course of which it is mentioned that OU- 
bhadra was at the head of the monks, not his immediate 
pupd, who thronged the room where the sage was slowly 
starving himself to death. They carried him to the burning 
Place in a loudly way. He was placed on a chariot of 
sandalwood, and in every house in the town one man only 
remained, the rest accompanying Abliayadevas funeral 
procession. King Jayasimha himself, accompanied by the 
court, stood at the western battlements of Anahillav&fa to 
watch the procession to go past. It started with the rising 

the Sun, but it was afternoon before the burning place 
was reached. His ashes were distributed among the eager 
people standing round, for a protection against fever and 
evils of every sort. Those who could not get part of the 
ashes were fain to be satisfied with part of the soil on which 
the pyre had stood this was the end of Abhayadeva He 
was succeeded by HEMACANDRA. A description is given 
of the, crowds who assembled to hear this sage expound 
Siddha’s UpamitibhavaprapancA No single one failed to 
understand this book. King Jayasimha came in person to 
attend his lectures. He obtained from Jayasimha protection 
lor his co-religionists at Dhandhuka and Satyapura who 
were being oppressed by the orthodox Hindus. On one oc¬ 
casion Hemacand,-a led a great crowd of pilgrims from Ana- 
hiHavana to Girnar. The wealth of the caravan excited the 
cupidity of king Khengar, and things would have gone hard 
with the pilgrims had not Hemacandra sought and obtained 
audience, in the course of which he induced the king to Jet 
the assembly go. Hemacandra starved himself to death at 
“ /Statrunjaya.” 

The following is the list of works ascribed to Maladharin 
Hemacandra:— 


xih 

1 . Jivasamasa (composed in Sam. 11G4) 

2. Bhavabhavana ( Sam. 1170) 

3. Uvaesamala 

4. Commentary on the Anuyogadvara Sutra 

5 . Satakavritti called Vineyahita 

G. SishyahitfivWtti on Jinabhadra Gan,in’s Bhashya on 
the Avasyaka Sutra. 

The younger Hemacandra with whom we are concerned 
here in this book, was one of the most learned scholars of 
the mediaeval times whose works have secured for him a 
very prominent place in the history of Indian literature. 1 
On account of his vast learning he is commonly called Kali- 
kalasarvajna ( i. e. omniscient in the Kali age). lie was 
born on the full-moon day of the month Karttika of Vikrama 
Era 1, 1145, or according to the Christian reckoning on De¬ 
cember, 1088 A. D. 2 at a village called Dhandhuka in the dis¬ 
trict of Ahmedabad. Ilis father was a Jaina merchant, 
Caciga by name. Hemacandra was known as canga or 
Canga—deva in his boyhood. While yet a little child, he 
was dedicated by his mother PahinI to a Jaina monk Devcn- 
dra (or Devacandra) though much against his fathers will 
At the age of eight or nine, the boy was duly initiated into 
the order by Dovendra at Stambhatirtha (Khambhat oi 

1. Collecting materials from Prabhacandra’s Prablnlvaka- 
oanta (composed about 1250), Merutunga's Prabandhacint..mani, 
Ifiijasekhara’s Prabandhakosa, Jinamandana’s Kum«»rpalacaritra, 
and Hemacandra’s own works, Prof. G. Buhlor wrote in German 
an excellent biography of the AeTirya entitled “Uber das Leben dqs 
Jaina Monchos Hemacandra” Wien, 1S89. 

2. This date was calculated by Prof. Jacobi, provided the 
r ekoning is made according to the expired (and not the current) 


year. 
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Cambay), and got the new appellation of Somacandra. 
Under his Guru’s care, the novice Somacandra learnt Sans¬ 
krit and 1 rakrit, and studied the various branches of learn- 
ing, viz. Logic, Grammar, Poetics, Philosophy etc. The 
period of his studentship ended in 1109 or 1110 when the 
title of Suri or Acarya was conferred on him. Thenceforth 
he became the head of the Jaina church, and assumed the 
name of Ileinacandra, 

The most important event in Hemacndra’s life which 
made him so famous was his meeting with King Jayasimha 
Siddharaja of Gujarat. This king was a follower of Siva, and 
took delight, like Akbar the Great, in listening to preachers 
of all religions. Sometimes he held disputations among 
teachers of rival sects. It was at one of these disputations 
that Hemacandra won the King’s applause. Thereupon he 
was appointed the court-poet and annalist, and in this posi¬ 
tion at the King’s suggestion composed his Grammar Siddha- 
llema-Sabdantfsasana. It was dedicated to the king who 
engaged numerous scribes to make copies of the work to be 
sent all over India. lie appointed also, a famous grammari¬ 
an, Kakala, to learn the new grammar, and then to teach it 
to his pupils at AnhilvacZ. Examinations were held every 
month, and rich prizes wore awarded to the best pupils. At 
Siddharaja’s court, Hemacandra wrote two of his lexicons, 
the Abhidhanacintamfini and the Anekarthasamgraha, his 
treatise on Poetics, the AlamkaracutZamawi, and his treatise 
on Metrics, the ChandonusAana. The Dvyasraya Kavya 
was, without doubt, also commenced. 

Siddharaja died in 1142-43, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Kumfirapala who was at that time about twenty-five 
years old. Kumarapala does not seem to have recognised 
Hemacandra’s influence at first, but was later on (about 
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1159 A. D.) converted to Jainism by the great acarya. At 
last Hemacandra gained so much influence over the king 
that, at the former’s advice, the latter totally prohibited the 
slaughter of animals throughout his kingdom. The climax 
of this prohibition can be imagined by the story ©f the YukA 
vihara as narrated by Merutunga in his PrabamlhaeintA 
ma-m. 1 

“ A certain undiscerning rich man in the Sapadalaksha 
country had a louse made over to him by his wife, when she 
was brushing his hair. He took it in the palm of his hand, 
and abused it for causing him annoyance, and after a long 
time crushed it, and so killed it. The officer, whoso business 
it was to see that no harm was done to living creatures, 
being near him at the time, took him to Anahillapura and 
denounced him to the king. Consequently, in accordance with 
the decision of the lord Hemacandra, he was, by way of fine 
for that offence, deprived of all his wealth, and the Yuku,- 
vihara was built it in that very place.” 

Kumarpala favoured the Jains vecy much, and built for 
them temples in great number. Between King Jayasimha Sid¬ 
dharaja’s death(U42-43)and Hemacandra’s acquaince with Ku¬ 
marapala (1157) must be put the composition of the Deslnama- 
mala and the various supplements to the Abhidhanaeintama-m. 

It was to fortify Kumarapala in his new religion that 
Hemacandra composed the Yoc/asdntra and the Vltardgasto- 
tra. Between 1159-73 he composed in the sloka metre his 
famous work Tmasfisalakapurusacaritra in ten books to¬ 
gether with a supplement called the Sthavir&vall or Parsisfa- 
parvan. In the prasasti at the end of the tenth book Hema¬ 
candra himself describes the following circumstances under 

1. Tawney’s translation of the same. Caleutta 1899 p. 143. 
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which the work was composed. “ Oae day Kumarapala 
(conqueror of Cedi, Dasama, M&lva, Maharasira, the Kurus 
and theSindhus), the Caulukya king of the race of Mula- 
raja, a convert to Jainism, said to Hemacandra, ‘ At t/hy 
request I have forbidden hunting, gaming and other deadly 
sins throughout my dominions, and have abandoned the 
claims my predecessors made to the property of persons 
dying childless. I have adorned the earth Vith temples of 
your faith, and am the equal of king Samprati. To please 
my predecessor Siddharaja you wrote your grammar and 
the commentary thereon. For me you have written the 
Yogasflstra. For the people you have written your Dvya- 
sraya, ChandolamkWti, Namasamgraha and other works. 
Now I request you to write, that you may thereby make 
your converts like unto me, the lives of the Jaina Saints.” 

List of Hemacandra’s works 1 :— 

1. The grammar Siddha Hemacandra so called be¬ 
cause it was dedicated to Jayasimha Siddharaja. 

1. In his Prabha'vakacaritra, Prabhacandra ascribes the follow¬ 
ing works to Hemacandra— 

^5T£I% ^ fajpmw il II 

nqi ?r% ^ i 

iqffdw frmUri: il ^<3 n 

il c|| 

i%vr ^ zrvm • 

ft*TT% 5%: =4 Il II 

11% afefipuw flff frsrcr i 

urer. || || 

Hiranand’s edition of Prabhavakacaritra. 

Bbsay on Hcmaeandra. 
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It is divided into eight chapters, the last of which 
deals with Prakrits. For an account of this work, 
see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. II, p. 18, 

2 . Dvayasrayak&vya. It illustrates the rules of his 

grammar and, at the same time, narrates the his¬ 
tory of king Kumarapala. 

3. Chandanusasana with a commentary. 

4. Alamkaracuc^amawi with a commentary. 

5. Abhidhilnacintamawi. 

6 . Anekarthasamgraha. 

7. Seshakhyanamamala. 

8 . Nighanfusesha. 

9. DesInamamtUa. A collection of l)esl words that 

cannot bo derived from Sanskrit. 

10 . Yogasastra. 

11 . Vltar&gastotra. 

12 . Anyayogavyavrcchedika, a stotra consisting of 32 

stanzas in praise of Mahavlra. Mallishewa has 
written a commentary on it called Syddavdda- 
manjarl. 

13. Vltaragastotra. 

14. TrishashftsalAMpurushacnritra with a supplement. 

15. Kumdravalaeariya in Prakrit. 

The present translation is based on the text published 
in Sam, 1961 by the Jain Dharm Prasarak Sabha, Bhavnagar . 
(Kathiawad). 


LAHORE : 

28th -June., 1924. 


BANARSI DAS JAIN. 


Rishabha’s purvabhavas as narrated by 
liaribhadra. 

me; *ro;u«r \ w4 €ts?t ifa 

3?rFi^cl'ir^■—“ dTvft ” JlT^r [ 

sraqfacT: ^ 3J3W4 5fflT. 

f^qif— 

•Ti*ft fa^cgifT 3 th;t s flir ? ! 

twr *i w*n?i "s ii ?\!>o n 

f^ fagfaupn S^mfclTlf^J, TOt ^ ufcT^ 

fw*n*rc: $i4:, ^r neqg.—^ifvrftfcf, jp^ i fMfai- 

>ifW<T, m Midigpl m: wresFmisffa . n^qftfcr ct«t *nqf i 
^ aim^ Vrw. apqf vften cftspR'iiwH w 

*x 

^RHfafSW*? rlcT^RT^qr: <?*qi 

^EWTT«t: ^rra: l nrai£: ||^o|| 

q: w *NT ^ rR S’WcRW, 5T!P> ^ *RR 

sRTO«4<*csr: StfR 'Rfefl:, W ^ fa ?4 srsffRgn*j- 

" r *rfWIS— 

3TTTT ^ I 

f%cfi swihri% flqr n || 

Hflf^ Hgisrai aqi I 

fa* affair qflfe^ *5* II 1 ( 3%HI) 

^ff % m s?i> i 

fa«T % n n 

1. Ihe commentator Haribhadra remarks that this verse is an 
interrelation but seems to connect the break in the events. 



’RRfl «?fa ^rRfiw^n qq sb**h: qprq qrq^ “ qffair qfaafaur ” 1 
^IfT, fa=g qqRWfafaf fafRqqtRjfa f.faqiR: | RqRRPRRRffafT—qq: 

: , faqqr, RfqqRfa ^fa, *rfa ;r =q R|fafaq qcf faqn qqqR- 
RlfaTT^T l fefaqRfqHIRfa'H —3rRqfa fafa qfjqfa *Rq fTTR 

^r^rjft R5hfa^ r i i fRR^^qlt * 11*11 faqqfa r 1 ijq’faRrqr- 
^THR^I—SrTTffa Rflfafa' fafacR^ ; qq gq: *Rgq?teqRrqiflTqqT5- 
®n RR*Rra?q 1 RTfa rtrir: wnsm^^r:, afqqq q trarer: fasRHRr- 
?R: wf ?)%, RRT *R: qjq^ ^ qjft qjq qfaqrf siTfaf, R If 
^?irnre rrjrri faqqr $iftqqifa?qrfa 1 

II Rqr $faqr rT<If RRqqi siqtfq^- qfa v^qj T qjq g^q^ 

ftf*rr» fa farfaqfaf|Rifa qqqfa qHn^ qffafa afajfaqr, faquiq 
—“ fa nq flfs ^rif, awrfqqq qfifa fa, q *r§;r—^faqr qr qfaqj 
^T R^RT RT q%qr qf faqiqr qi Rdfaqr q r sm^qj q f %qfa sfl %qj 
ra | ” q r fa^qr Rf^ferqfaqpfa qqjfq, faqrqr qiq faq 
W *Nt RlfRT fafafa, fa jqj Rlfa I Rwfiftifa, fa q Rcfa fa* 
qqfqrrr?^ qqfa, dfa RRTCfa RI^srT I dfa fa R<RRifa 3l||WlRr qq fa 
dfaR wqfq%q RFJ qrqiqR foqt, qfa q fa% flfa R<fa ftfa , qi> 
*r cffa qffafaniqi faqqr fa%q, qf£ ^^qiqnfar qgfafqjRK^r 1 q*q 
s r 3fa jfa'qqr faf q.ffq ^fmqT% «nrfct ai| nqf fq, fa *fa ssfa faq T fa$ 
qT^R% q% a*q Rqr*q ffarr srrqr—‘fa ^q qfa sfa^fa fa’ j qi\ qftfa 
*|T RRT RR Rlffa ^rri, rffq r «fa]f q q.-qfa, q sfaiqqi qqfaiqft, 
fa q*ri p . faqfqqj qqqifa—qr vi q.fars ct 4q1«nfa 1 fa 
3*5 a 5 *? ?. tq fa 1 qr qq,qqq.ifaq faqgmfa, % qi facisifa, fa qqr qif"i 
qq *Pigq fqqqr <i*ii fq*i4 fa q ^tfisq qfaqi wqiqfa qr^ fa?n ^qr 
qrqi^qr qqjfa qrfa 1 qfa ^n^wrrjr fa ?fa qfa qqt 

sqqqfa 1 qfa q^qr ?fq qt^qTq ^qqfq^f qfaaiqfafqqrq qq^qqsqq 
qqR^TTjqrr ^TsqffWfa ^fa^qfa 3 tII qqq^I^fa gfa 

*TfTffa qw riqr qrifa, qiq qqfaqi ^tfaqr qifaq Frqqqfam qiqq^qiqi 

1. Verse 182 of the Niryukti. 
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^fqqqfwfa ^q'fafat, mqrq^i^ qiq^n fad wqgq^fa q.R nfa^Ri 
fnim qfa fafaqq fqqfa qjfaqqfa qiq fat qnfa | qfa ?fa 

qr^fad qTt g^^qriq? fq^rtr faf Rqtqjq?; qifa q^fa qm tt^i 
qqfa i rTc '4 Hvrfafa qfaafa qq qsqqifa fa facrfa fa<n qwfa fa*r- 
qqqfau qifafa I qfem ^^rf^rq ^^Tlfafa fqgqjfa I m) qtffa »«i 
tfa qnfa i qfa *TTd fasq^feq qfa q^ifa ^Rifa i 

qqfag =q qrrfa crfaq^fanf^raqr % fa ^fnft fa^*ir, d qr^r—qqg%, 
fafajd, sw^rg%, ^qqifgd fa faffaqi t ^rqqrqi qiqi? qw q«i^q 
q> qqfa qfa qfaqqn si^rn i q^i qif nf r -qr fa fafaffaq qfafa 
?i5*Tfa fiifqw crfa ^^qiq fa qqqifa—“ afaft q^t 

fafa ?qrqfa, q gfafl qqffa^q qr giqr^q qr fafaqr ” 
fa *Tqq[%, “ facrfa f% nqr rw'wfifqr qffa i ” t qqfa—fa^ 
tfa i fa faq? qrrs^ra-1 fa qqifq pw qfafa^fa q?< 
q^qiiq q mi qtfrq I afa nftfa ^infaq q dfa qfi— 
^qqw qifnr^qfq fa fa q 3J ifar, % *un q*q qqfa fa ^q^ifaj 
dg i qifa^fa qdqt dfq—fa fan i % mfa— wrw faqtqqqd 
q f fa i twr vrqqifd—fa q^fa i *iqifa qi|w i 

qq -qidq—^qifa hr fa%«!, qq *rqff, fafafa RR fa 
faq- fa i fa qifaqfa fafa— qi^qiR qqfa qi^rd qfaqi ^ R*R?qqfa, 
rr qiiR R^gqqi^R fan-ifaq^ qffa I fa qtnRR^qit 
4 im 3 ifqq qsqifa farfa i ^sdqfagqfarq rrkrrii 

fqsiq'^q q qt fafafsfa^ V^, I 

<o 

fafa r % fa»rgR qtfa qqw ^fa 5 ^ n 1*1 ll 
fam dfa-igfa d RifajRfa i 

^13 Rfafai^fa tdq fapn ?iqRfa u i ** n 
RRiqqq—R^gqR R R^ ffa^falgd Rfa =R ^ t? 35 cT 

—$$ q^i fafafa i fafaq^ga-., ^ afaR ^ 

aifafqRiRr., tqq qqq I RfRlR: ?RS qR I RlfaR. f*Fn«n?IV* 
qqi^RI qfa ?fa RIRISlfa: II l\S^-VS« II 
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wteqg^ate fft ft tefffti aar aw gif^t arcr wn 

?ft 3r«rr% qraa fs^ft ^ a qi%q few afa^qr amajqfa—^gpnqrf aaq! 
te 3*? ^ sate 1 i <Ti5 for ate m gr£ sraaferart, a a 

raw te#ft te W5*ra i aft a srfag f%f*T^T aft aapu i 'aft 
aqntf^ aw aifaff tea agqrr qra^gar i aif % fawa S3$gr, aa?a- 
*ate w arte aif a tear, a %a aafalfeg-, frfaai a;a wwr: 
ar% gsarafotete: q^fttfa \ a aft qffoi i aft ftr aif; aite fftft, 
aft aircraft, gteft at fate aft gjiftteqr *jt arf aft atftft a.wt i 
asa R r 5R3«ii%, q^r wffeqfa, ftte pt ateiai 1 gtarg 
qfgteg qatrwa a*naai fftaar, rafarg ngaar, aiarg ^f^nar 
foter tear 1 aat teftet teftg aasaggar ^isrt 1 aft wftw 
qfter, a q^r aif; war, ?rfrea qiffern awjarft qa fa aw 
aaaqan, aat wfsaT if a agte gsarfof pawra? iteg gatfftaitg 
tetg foaarw waft teaftg talg aaa qte aiwnftt aw gar ate 
'ft % tegat a$a£t wral 1 ^tegr tear atf gqijq'tsirfTq'tf r% 1 
fotet wte, at a tete ai^ft 1 sal fa teftaar qaaate te; 
^afa 1 aft^a aitetfw teaarw awte, aftqa arrarrawr waft 
^qqa 1 q;ft aalt a rat 1 ?.r' ;aaaiaaar awaflter aTaqan 1 
crater aaift tetter qiate 1 ara gfiarRa^aflw aauftfa gsq- 
ataan awrte 1 aw =f*rrft ala, tefete fta*T, aateg afRiar, 
tea, araa^qPgate, ga aaaat? a^arte, tea gaai tfotfa 1 te 
a fftaqwtete 1 at fterate gaff fa affalft affte qsgte 1 
a<a q^wn aar aa^a g^r 3jr%faiqr 1 aar g^rcaaqt a^it 1 a^ ai^ 
afa ^arqaj qitfa 1 §qi| at aigaft ^larafa 1 ga a a??qir4r 
ana —aft mz. ^w^ftfaqua w aiggr aqiqw atq, qf^aw 

w arfaft alarfa^fa, gq qaa? 1 ga qafa^iae as dfa g>f qr^aiqi 
’> t qfw9T aaf—a*f a^anaqi a qafa^^iat wt qitiat qafa^-a? aat 
wtaqqfRt % 1 q?wi itgr a fqgfqfl^iqqj fa^aKgrrqatra q.w fcr 
arqr ageamf— 


xxiii 

aig fafaf^a;gr arag^ l^atq^agr a 1 
gsrfafqrq 3 -jai a^t gai q^%qrca II i»v 11 
qsfaag qiauiat qi| q ql^qiqit I 
?tfa fqqi fawd fgiqwqi % fq aatq 11 \}St II 
q?qt a^a g r 4 t atai ^aafa^rt a^t I 
«ftwt %qiqw tew a?a^t ^at II ?«» n 
ataqiw qifaw qaa^i afwqw 1 

qwt faate at^ft ?i^f| f-wt a II II 

aiaTaw^aafa^PT—aig ^farfraar ?aqna Iqafiqqaa a qt^^atf^^qt 
a -ga:, aa: gai a^aaa aw ffa ^m^■ 1 qqata tea: qi|: gaifa 
qlwfiqtsl 1 M fqai rftte't, ra^anraiatfq aaa %: aa-ra ^aa: l 
qgragtel 5w aq^aiifa^aia 1 aqi aggfr aif agatai te flalat- 
aaraar, ?fte gdWswfe l tew arfaa ate ^ faw^faaw I 
aqaatltef tef^f^r*- I ^ W I tei^i^Pq 

^^>;ai a.ig:, if a fa^f^vraitei te aiqiaj^aiq: II II 

aatetqq-aa fatefa; wteaqqfi, aifa wifa afaqRf^ 

arai^qail— 

^tftfa fa^qqqw 3^ *fc aiwg qaw'tg 1 
q=^graqi ggfa wfipffqai^nta^t^t a II t'S?. II 
aaa faar p . aiawg a atasqq | 

waaa aqf^qiq ^aiaa aaifl a 11 ll 
3 ng<aaraaf^ gaarit qqa% qaiagiai 1 
ggf| qiR^ff fete Wff at at 11 1=:? n 

i^Twi—aa ^teragafTaifa^atfaw garafratfa tea: ?TRaR 
te aiaia: I ? 1 w$tqf5i%ate?n: qragfwa: tra?car f% 

araia: Rl aaaa ^ate agqterawwisa af: ?fa • 1 • gtea 
wreatefa 3^a: ate^teteair fte: >yi wfan.-aifa^aqatate 
tei:, aw wftefar. qfeqq:, ^awfar. aaqia^:, qafawfafe fe^Pa- 
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3wfa-‘ i Jt | sjga Mi *4%* wgg*^, 

I piHlSW!: STtJTSTr: ibRtS^^RfSW 1 \ | 

SRSHlfc^gj fr^rr ^T % aqfalR: ejf | VJI ■srf;^ 

ftnsns ^ grq«r wfqu«r aq^Rer anffa^ssRg^.. 

f^i^qf^r: 1 TtfRdi ffi 

^q>qiRr^mr ct«tt ^qmf^sffaTfafcr, sit^ qsj4 flRjft • w^rr 
&ft<v ’ qr qiJRtf, ^%^iujft=j <4 gr^ srtffojr siRtaftJr 
^ 0 % **q% mi ^ ^RifcfiRq:, g ^ ^%!f^- 

=q Of^qsj <R'ffifofcRrc: 4 j 

?o-U 1 ^w<nw, sktc^&r ^R'-’TORfa^ af4«r fJrrfrr^R: j 

^ I tftoiR ^ EfaiR rf jrft^RdiR, tffaifd- ^^du:, rctjh g^ggir:, 
^3 ^ sRfc^n; IRTmi wsRiwm q.ralq^gj, ^^^^3 4m 
*n*nn mRimRd^ qm% Mv i cirt I sft f| ^raqmr 

cR: 9n*T =* ftfcu Wjtfo | * V-U I *dIcWq1 t^f|^ t 

W'^nn, aft?**# sr^Tcr nvsi wifSr: 
qn? * wrrat ^ 4 er ^ mi m Rf % ^ gef . 

^ttr:, a ^ ihi ^r snrroroRar % w ^ 

WRn * qi h«i wmr. *rc# : a>$^< r% 

^ sfa *n«im4 :11 *\s*-q* 11 

Haribhadra’s commentary on 
Bhadrabahu’s Avasyaka-Niryukti. 

published by 

Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 191G. 


Twelve previous births of the first 

— ♦ 

Tirthankara, Rsabha. 

♦ ♦ 

1. We medidate upon Arhatship which acts as a light 
to the three worlds—the earth, the sky and the heaven— 
which is the resting-place of all the Jinas, and is the reposi¬ 
tory of final beatitude. 

2. We adore the Jinas who purify in all places and at 
all times the people of the three worlds by their four aspects, 
viz., name, representation, person and actual presence. 1 

3. We praise the Lord jRishabha who was the first ruler 
of the earth, a the first ascetic and the first head of the 
Church. 

4. I praise the lord Ajita, who is a sun to the lotus- 
lake of the world and who perceives the universe reflected 
in his untarnished mirror of infinite knowledge. 

5. May the words of the lord SambhAvaf be triumphant 
at the time of his preaching—the words that are like streams 
flowing in a garden constituted of the fortunate people of 
the world. 

1 . d|JT, "SRF»fR (or more commonly WRl), and are the 

four aspects called in which the Jaina view a thing. In the 

verso 

*W is (the repitition of) an Arhat’s name. 

= idol or picture of an Arhat. 1 

= the person of an Arhat before or after the attain¬ 
ment of Arhatship. 

VTiq =the actual state or presence of an Arhat. 

2. Rsabha Dova is considered to be the first ruler of this Ava- 
sarpim era. 
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6. May the Lord Abhina adana who acts like the moon 
in swelling the ocean of the Anekanta doctrine, 1 give us im¬ 
mense joy. 

7. May the venerable Lord Sumati, the row of whose 
toe-nails is sharpened by coming into contact with the edge 
of the whetstone set on the diadems of the gods, 2 grant us 
our desired objects. 

8. May the lustre of the Lord Padmaprabha’s body 
which grew red, as if with anger in crushing the inner ene¬ 
mies, 3 4 nurture our welfare. 

9. Our adoration be to the Tlrthankara Suparsva 
whose feet are worshipped by the lords of heaven, and who 
is a sun m the wide firmament of the four-fold Sangha.* 

10. May the form of Lord Candraprabha, which is as 
bright as a beam of the moon’s rays, and is made of the em¬ 
bodiment of Sukladhyana 5 as it were, be for our welfare. 

11. May Suvidhi, the treasure of inconceivable glory, 
who sees the universe like the fruit of the myrobalan tree 
placed on one’s palm, be for our enlightenment. 

12 . May the Tlrthankara Sltala who pours down nectar 
of Syadvada, and who is like a new cloud to the creatures in 
as much as it causes in them the bulbous root of supreme 
bliss to bloom, be for our protection. 

1. I.e. Syadvada or many-sided view of Logic. 

2. When the gods bow their heads at the feet of the Arhat, the 
diadems studded with jewels worn by the former come into contact 

Wlth feet and enhance the lustre of his toe-nails. 

3. WW or passions are regarded as enemies to a soul’s pro¬ 
gress towards salvation.' 

4. Consisting of IJFsft, tfFFS and 

5. Pure concentration of the soul on itself. 
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13. May Nreyamsa whose very sight is a healing balm 
to the creatures afflicted with the disease of transmigration, 
and who is the lord of the goddess of final bliss be, for our 
salvation. 

14. May Vasupujya, who has acquired the Tirthankara- 
ndma-karma beneficial to the whole universe, and who is 
worshipped by gods demons and men, purify us. 

15. May the teachings of Lord Vimala, which are akin 
to kataka 1 powder in purifying the water of the mind of the 
three worlds, be victorious. 

16. May the Tlrthankara\ Ananta, who defies the ocean 
Svayambhuramana 2 with the waters of his feelings of mercy, 
bestow on us an endless wealth of happiness. 

17. We worship Dharmanatha who preached his re¬ 
ligion in four ways 3 , and who is like a kalpa-tree to the 
creatures for the obtainment. of their desires. 

18. May the Tirthankara Santinatha, who has bright¬ 
ened the faces of the quarters with the moonlight of his 
nectar-like words, be a moon to dispel the darkness of our 
ignorance. 

19. May the lord Kunthunatha, possessed of the wealth 
of super-human excellences, and the sole master of the 
leaders of gods, demons and men, be for our beatitude. 

20. May the Lord Aranatha, a sun in the sky of the 
fourth Ara, grant us enjoyment of the wealth of Salvation 
(lit. the fourth principal object of human life). 

1. When thrown into water it is said to remove all impurities 
dissolved in the water. 

2. Name of the last and the biggest circular ocean on this earth. 

3. Viz. ‘gift’, ‘good conduct’, ‘penance’ and 
‘meditation’. For an account of these, read verses 152-200. 
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21. We praise the lord M&lli who is a mighty olephant 
for uprooting the tree of karman, and is a new cloud for 
peacocks in the form of lords of men, demons and gods. 

22. We praise the words of precept of lord Muni 
Suvrata who acts as dawn in awakening the Universe from 
sleep of spiritual ignorance. 

23. May the rays of lord Nami’s toe-nails which, when 
falling on those who bow down to him, purify them like 
streams of water, protect you. 

24. May the lord Arishtanemi, a fire to the straw of 
karman, and a moon to the ocean of the Yadu clan, 1 be for 
the destruction of your bad luck. 

25. May the lord Parsvanatha whose attitude remain¬ 
ed the same towards the demon KamaUui and the god 
Dharanendra when they were doing their respective duties, 
be for your well-being. 2 

1. In Jaina mythology Aristanomi, popularly known as Nenii- 
natha is said to have been a cousin of Lord Krsna. 

2. Kamatha and Dharanendra had the following connection 
with Parsva coming down from a previous birth when Kamatha had 
been born as an ascetic, Dharanendra as a serpent, and Parsva as a 
prince. The ascetic was practising Paneiignitapas, by standing in 
the midst of fires, and it so happened that the serpent (Dhn- 
ranendra’s soul) had taken abode in the hollow of a log that was 
burning in Kamatha’s fire. Parsva, knowing the serpent's fate, 
pointed out the fact to the ascetic who was greatly enraged at the 
prince’s interference, and remarked that kings were acquainted 
with the science of politics only, and that they could not foretell 
such things. Thereupon Parsva drew out the log from fire, and 
saved the serpent alive. One of the prince's followers repeated 
the formula of five salutations to the Berpent who by virtue thereof, 
reached heaven and was born as a god. By this act Parsva gained 


<■ o(j May the eyes of the Jinn Mahavlra, wot with 
tears and having pupils expressive of kindness even to per¬ 
sons who have committed an affence, be ever glorious. 

27 In the periods of these Tirthankaras, there flourish¬ 
ed twelve Gakravnrtin monarchs, nine Vamdevas, nine Bala- 

devan and nine Prativasudevas. 

28. All these sixty-three persons of eminence, who have 
attained or will attain salvation, were born in the land of 

Bharata in the Avasarpinl era. 

29. We shall here give the biographies of these eminent 
persons, for to sing the glory of the pious leads to emancipa¬ 
tion. 

30. Out of these, the life of Lord TJishabha' will be des¬ 
cribed from his birth wherein he acquired the seed of Right 
knowledge. 

31. There is the continent called Jamlmdvlpa ,’ fenced 
with raised grounds set with diamonds, and surrounded by 
innumerable oceans and continents. 

32. In the midst of that continent adorned with many 
a river, division and mountain there is the mountain Meru, 
the source of all sorts of jewels, looking like the navel in the 

centre of the body. 

33. The height of this mountain is one lac of yojanan. 

It is bedecked with three girdles and its crest, twenty-four 
yojanae high, is ornamented with Jaina temples. _____ 

| the serpent’s favour, but Kamatha became hostile to him. Iu his 
last birth when parsva was performing penance, Kamatha, born as 
god Meghamalin, saw him and goaded by his old enmity began to 
trouble Parsva by raining water, hot ashes, stones etc. over him. 
Finding Parsva in trouble, Dharanendra remembred his former 
favours and diverted all his calamities. Parsva kept the same 
attitude towards his benefactor as well as his malefactor. 

1 See appendix on Jaina cosmography. 


34. To the west of this mountain, anti in the couutry of 
Videha, there is a big city named Kshitipratishtha which is 
an ornament to the whole earth. 

35. There lived a king named Prasannaoand.ra ever 
quick in religious actions, rivalling the lord of gods (in 
glory) and shining with boundless pelf. 

36. There was also a famous merchant, Dhana by name, 
who was the sole receptacle of wealth, as the ocean is that of 
rivers. 

37. That noble-minded merchant possessed enormous 
wealth which was solely meant, like the moon's rays, for 
the good of others. 

38. Who did not resort to him who was a mountain for 
the flow of the river of good conduct and who was a purifier 
of the surface of the earth ? 

39. He was possessed of magnanimity, gravity, forti¬ 
tude and similar qualities which were an infallible seed for 
the growth of the tree of fame. 

40. There were heaps of jewels in his house like tl ose 
of corn, and heaps of clothes fit to be worn by gods, like 
those of rags. 

41. His house full of horses, mules, camels and other 
conveyances, shone forth like an ocean with its aquatic ani¬ 
mals. 

42. He was the foremost among persons having wealth, 
qualities and fame as the Prana wind is among the vital 
winds. 

43. Even his dependants shared his riches to their 
hearts’ contents just as the lands adjacent to a large lake 
are filled with the water thereof. 

44. Once upon a time, he who was an embodiment of 
Enterprise, as it were, wished to make for the city of 


Vasantapnra, taking a large quantity of merchandise with 
him. 

45 . Then the merchant Dluma made the following an¬ 
nouncement to the people by beat ol drum throughout the 
city 

46. “ The merchant Dluma will start for the city of 
Vasantapuva. Those desirous to go there may accompany 
him. 

47. “ He will supply merchandise to those who need it, 
will furnish conveyances to those who have not got them, 
will offer help to the helpless, and will give provisions to 
those who lack them. 

48. “ He will protect the people from robbers and wild 
beasts. He will attend to his weak followers like his own 
relatives.” 

49 . At an auspicious moment, he regarding whom pro¬ 
pitious rites had been performed by the matrons of the 
family, mounted a chariot and went out of the city. 

50. Having been called by the trumpet-notes of de¬ 
parture, as if by summoners, the people willing to set out 
for the city of Vasantapibra, came forth. 

51. In the meanwhile a teacher, Dharmagoaha by name, 
who purified the earth by his performance of virtuous acts, 

appeared before the merchant. 

52. Dhana, rising from his seat in a hurry, paid 
homage with folded palms to the teacher glowing, like the 
sun, with the lustre of his penance. 

53 . Asked by Dhana the reason of his arrival, the 
teacher said, “ I intend to go to Vamntapnra with your 
caravan.” 

54 . “ I am really fortunate this day, O Lord, ‘said the 
merchant,’ for the superiors, whom I myself should have 
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aproached, have themselves come to me and will accompany 
my caravan.” 

55. And he said to his cooks, “ You must prepare every 
day food, drink etc. for the teachers.” 

56. The teacher, then, said, “ It behoves a Jaina monk 
to accept that food which has not been prepared, or caused 
to be prepared, or specially set apart for him. 1 

57. “ O Lord of the caravan, according to the injunc¬ 
tions of the Jinas, a monk is prohibited from taking water 
even from a reservoir, well, tank etc. unless it is purified 
through fire.” 2 

58. In the meantime some one presented to the mer¬ 
chant a dish full of ripe mangoes reddish like a detached 
piece of evening cloud. 

59. Thereupon Dhana, exceedingly delighted at heart, 
said to the teacher, “ Please, favour me by accepting these 
mangoes.” 

60. “We are not to touch, OS ravaka,’ replied the 
teacher, * such fruits as have not been purified, 3 what to speak 
of eating them.” 


61. Dhana exclaimed, “O, the rigorousness of their 
vows ! It is beyond possibility that such men will become 
unmindful of their vows even f®r a day. 


62. “ Be pleased to proceed, Sir, to-day. I shall pro¬ 

vide you such food and drink as are acceptable to you.” 
Saying this he left the sages after saluting them. 


63. Then the merchant started with speedy horses, 
eamels, carriages and bullocks like the ocean with its high 
waves. 


1. Compare Dasaveyaliya VIII, 23. 

2. Compare DasaveySliya VIII, 6. 

3. Compare Dasaveyaliya VIII, 9. 


64. The teacher, too, proceeded, surrounded by other 
monks like the primary vows followed by the secondary 
ones. 1 

65. Dhana went in front of the caravan, and his friend 
Manibhadra at the back. They moved on unobstructed, be¬ 
ing surrounded by multitudes of horsemen on either sides. 

66 . With his white umbrellas he made the sky appear 
full of autumnal clouds, while with his umbrellas of peacock- 
feathers the sky appeared as if covered with clouds of rainy 
season. 

67. His merchandise was carried by yong camels, ele¬ 
phants, mules and asses like the earth carried by the ghana- 
vdta , 2 

68 . The mules, provided with wings as it were by 
reason of sacks on their sides, galloped like deer so speedily 
that their paces could not be observed. 

69. The conveyances in which arrangements had been 
made for the sport of the youth looked like so many moving 
houses. 

70. The buffaloes with their huge bodies and long 
necks, carrying water, allayed the thirst of the people like 
clouds fallen on earth. 

71. The earth at that time heavily pressed on all sides 
by the loads of his merchandise gave out screams, as it were, 
through the creaking train of carriages. 

1 See Verse 187. 

2 Each of the seven earths is surrounded and supported by 

three atmospheres; viz, **iqRT ‘grog* air atmosphere’, ‘va¬ 
pour atmosphere’ and ‘thin air atmosphere’. TattvSrtbff- 

dhigama III, 1. 
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72. The dust raised by the multitudes of oxen, camels, 
and horses pervaded the sky so that pitched darkness pre¬ 
vailed all round. 

73. The Camari deer as well as the young ones with their 
ears erect through fear on hearing the tinkling noise of the 
bells fastened round the necks of the oxen that deafened all 
directions, fled away to a great distance. 

74. Though carrying heavy loads and walking the 
camels, with their necks turned, lopped off the tips of plants. 

75. The asses with their ears raised and necks straight 
bit one another with teeth and looked like mere backs 
wounded by spades. 

76. Surrounded on all sides by body-guards holding 
weapons in their hands, the caravan proceeded on its way 
confined, as it were, within an adamantine cage. 

77. Though the caravan was carrying an enormous 
wealth yet robbers kept at a great distance, just as people 
avoid a serpent though possessed of invaluable jewels on its 
head. 

78. Dhana ever ready for the protection of the rich 
and the poor alike, led all after him as the chief of the herd 
leads the young elephants. 

79. Being looked by all persons with dilated eyes, ho 
began to proceed on his journey day after day like the sun. 

80. It was then the time of the dreadful summer season 
which causes terror in the heart of travellers and curtails 
the waters of rivers like nights. 

81. The unbearable winds that resembled the fires of a 
furnace began to blow, and the sun extended on all sides his 
rays as hot as flames of fire. 


82. The members of the caravan, therefore, had 1 re¬ 
course to the shade of every tree standing by, and proceeded 
further after drinking water at every watering place. 

83. Tiie buffaloes drew out their tongues as if goaded 
by inhalation, and having disregarded their drivers’ lashes 
entered into the mud of riveis. 

84. Though being struck with whips, the oxen having 
disregarded their drivers went every moment into the shade 
of trees growing on an out of the way place. 

85. The bodies of men perspired under the Sun’s fays 
which resembled heated needles, just as a lump of wax melts 
if hot iron needles are driven into it. 

86. The sun assumed the function of a red hot plough¬ 
share, and the dust particles on roads were as fearfully hot 
as the fire of cowdung bits. 

87. The females of caravan entered into the lakes y 
the side of the road, and plucking the stalks of lotuses ap¬ 
plied them about their necks. 

88. The respectable matrons of the caravan looked ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful with their clothes wetted through per¬ 
spiration, and seemed as if they had just taken a bath. 

89 The travellers removed their fatigue caused by heat 
by using as fans the leaves of Palam, hint&la, lotuses and 

banana. 

90. Then appeared the season characterised by c ou s 
Which putt a stop Simultaneously to the duration of summer 
and the movements of travellers. 

91. The cloud, like a demon, holding a bow and dis¬ 
charging vollies of arrows in the shape of rain, appeared in 
the sky to the terror of the caravan. 
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terrified tTt ^” ndishing % h ‘”i°g, exceedingly 

terrified the travellers, hke children with circles of fire. 

93. Like the hearts of travellers, the banks of rivers 
gave way forthwith to the spread of high torrents. 

94. Water levelled all high and low lands of the earth 
What distinction can there remain (between a pit and a 
ridge) when water appears everywhere just as a fool in 

authority makes no distinction between a high and alow 
person. 1 

95. The paths being impassable on account of waters 

thorns and mud, the distance of a Ko, appeared to be equal 
to a hundred yojanas. 

nlndifd rf 6 traV,ellerS ' mer S ed into ■»»<! upto their knees, 
plodded, hke persons just released from imprisonment. 

. 9 Y Witha view ‘° obstruct travellers, misforture ex- 

ended her club-like long arms in the shape of rivers. 

98. The carriages sunk everywhere into deep mire on 
the way, and it seemed as if they had been seised by the 
earth through anger arising from crushing her. 

99. The camels led with ropes by their riders who had 
got down, stumbled and fell down at every step. 

10ft Seeing the impassability of the roads, the caravan 
eader Dhana pitched his tents there and stopped. 1 

101. The people made thatched huts in order to pass 
the rainy season there, for those who act according to the 
circumstances never come to grief. 

‘fool-’ N ° te th6 Play °" th0 word ^ which means * water’, and 
2 . in the text is a misprint for | 


102. The teacher (Dharmaghosha), too, with his dis¬ 
ciples took abode in a thatched Upasraya, built on a spot 
free from lives as selected by Mambhadra. 

103. On account of its great numbers and the length 
of the rainy season, the caravan ran short of provisions. 

104. Then the people of the caravan pressed by hunger 
wandered hither and thither in search of roots and bulbs on 
which to feed themselves like heterodox mendicants. 

105. Now at the approach of night, the leader of the 
caravan was fully informed by his friend Mawibhadra of the 
miserable condition to which the caravan had been reduced. 

106. Then the master of the caravan, brooding over 
the misery of his companions, stood still like an ocean not 
agitated by wind. 

107. Worn out with care and anxiety as he was, sleep 
came upon him in a moment, for extreme sorrow or delight 
is its (i. e. of sleep) principal cause. 

108. Then in the last watch of the night, a certain 
sentinel of the stable, who had no evil motive at heart, read 
out as follows:— ! 

109. “ Alas ! our master whose fame has spread far and 
wide still keeps his word though he is passing through the 
vicissitudes of life.” 

110. On hearing it, Dhana thought that he had been 
ironically taunted by some one. He, then, surveyed in his 
mind if any one of his caravan was really in a great dis¬ 
tress. 

111. “Ah ! I remember. The revered sage, Dharma¬ 
ghosha, who has come with mo, lives on begging alone, and 
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eats such food only as has not been cooked or caused to be 
cooked specially for him and is free from living germs. 

112. " Alas ! How does he who does not even touch 
bulbs, roots and fruits live now when the whole caravan has 
reached to such a deplorable condition ? 

113. “ Oh ! only to-day I thought of him whom I 
brought with me promising every necessary service on the 
way. Alas ! what have I done remaining unconscious of it 
so long. 

114. “ How shall I show my face to him to-day to whom 
no service even in sweet words has been rendered as yet ? 

115. “ Even under these circumstances I must see him 
and wash my hands of the sin. They, who have no desire, 
do not care for me.” 

116. Having given himself up to such thoughts and be¬ 
ing eager to see the teacher, he felt the fourth division of 
the night pass like another night. 

117. Having passed the night, Dhana put on new 
clothes and ornaments, and, accompanied by important per¬ 
sons, went to the abode of the teacher. 

118. He entered the abode situated on a dry and 
barren piece of land. Its roof was thatched with 'palam 
leaves and its hedges of straw had holes in them. 

119-21. Dhana found the sage Dharmaghosha seated 
Kke a Jina, and appearing to be an embodiment of the holy 
scriptures and of penance rolled into a ball. He was a desire^ 
granting tree to those who wanted final bliss, a unique orna- 
aoeat to the Jaina Sang ha, a herald of wealth and bliss, and a 
hoar-frost for the bush of passions. He was a churning 
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stick to the ocean of sin, a means of salvation, a dwelling 
place of virtue and a repository of glory. 

122-24. He found his disciples, too, differently en¬ 
gaged. Some had given themselves up to meditation, were 
observing the vow of silence, were absorbed in self-contem¬ 
plation and were reading the holy scriptures; while others 
were engaged in lecturing, sweeping the ground, paying 
homage to their preceptors, discussing religious matters, 
teaching scriptural texts, accepting their injunctions and 
speaking of the final truths. 

125. He made obeisance to the venerable teacher and 
his disciple-sages in due order who gave him ( i. Dhana) 
in return a blessing of Dharmaldbha which destroys sins. 

126. Having seated himself like a gander at the lotus 
feet of the teacher, he felt glad and began to speak as 
follows:— 

127. “ O lord, in inviting you to accompany me, I made 
a useless fuss like the roaring of an autumnal cloud. 

128. “Since the day of departure, I never asked you 
l how you were getting on, and never showed you any hospi¬ 
tality by offering you food, drink, clothes etc. 

129. “ Having forgotten my promise, what a foolish 
act have I done, like a person in sound sleep though ap¬ 
parently awake, by disregarding you. 

130. “ Please forgive my neglectful conduct towards 
you, O reverend Sir. Magnanimous as you are, you always 
bear everything patiently like the earth.” 

131. The teacher said, “ What good have you not done 
to us by protecting us on the way from robbers and fierce 
animals ? 




132. “ The people of your caravan have boon supplying 
us with proper food and drink, so nothing went amiss with 
us. Do not bother yourself, 0 wise one, on this score.” 

133. “ The good always see the bright side of a thing,’ 
saidDhana, ‘and, therefore, Your Holiness thus speaks of 
of me who am guilty of an offence. 

134. “ I am utterly ashamed of my sinful behaviour 
towards you, 0 Sir. Please, send some sagos with me for food 
which I shall willingly provide.” 

135. “ It will happen as destined V replied the teacher. 

' You know we acce P t su ch food as has not been cooked or 
caused to be cooked specially for us and is free from lives.” 

136. “ I shall give you such food as is acceptable to the 
monks, said Dhana and having saluted him came back to 
his tent. 

137. Then just at his heels there came a couple of 
monks to him, but perchance he had no food or drink fit for 
their use near at hand. 

138. Thereupon the merchant himself searched here 
and there, and found a quantity of fresh clarified butter that 
was free from all impurities like his own heart. 

1. A Jaina monk must be very cautious in his speech. Vat- 
tamana Yoga i. e. ‘ag the circumstances at the time be’ is the reply 
which a Jaina monk gives to a lay disciple when the latter requests 
the former to visit his house for alms. If the monk promises to 
come, the lay disciple might make special preparation thereby 
rendering the alms unfit for the monk; or perchance the monk may 
forget his promise and thus commit sin of falsehood. If the monk 
declines the invitation, the lay disciple will be disappointed, and 
may lose faith in Jainism, or the monk himself may visit the house 
by mistake, and again fail his word. 


139. “ Here is something fit for your use,’ uttered the 
merchant, and the monk held out his bowl to receive it. 

140. He thought himself to be blessed, purified and 
completely successful, and, then, with his body horripilated, 
poured out the clarified butter into the monk’s bowl. 

141. After making the gift of ghee, Dhana adored the 
two monks with tears of delight as if causing the bulb of his 
merit to bring forth a sprout. 

142. The two monks, having blessed him with Dharma- 
labha which is a perfect charm for the aquirement of every 
good, went back to their hut. 

143. Then by virtue of this gift, the merchant acquired 
the germ of Right Knowledge which is extremely difficult 
to get and is the seed of the tree of salvation. 

144. At night he again went to the hut of the monks 
and, having saluted them, said, “I am at your behests.” 

145. The learned teacher Dharmaghosha, on the other 
hand, gave him the following sermon resembling that of a 
Sruta-kevalin, 1 in a tone which imitated the thundering of 
clouds. 

146. “ Virtue is the highest bliss. It leads to heaven 
and final beatitude. Virtue is the only guide in crossing the 
desert of the world. 

147. “ Virtue nourishes one like a mother and protects 
like a father. It pleases like a friend and loves like a re¬ 
lation. 

148. “ Like a preceptor, virtue imparts the high quali¬ 
ties, and like a master confers a pre-eminent position. 

1. Not omniscient but well-versed in the scriptures. 
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149. “ Virtue is the great mansion of bliss and a shield 
against the danger of enemies. Virtue is a bright sunshine 
for the coldness of ignorance and is a clever guide in exposing 
the weak points of sins. 

150. “ It is through virtue alone that a creature be¬ 
comes a king, a Baladeva, a Vasudeva, a Cakravartin, a god, 
or even Indra. 

151. “Through virtue one becomes an Indra in the 
Graiveyaka and Anuttara regions. Through virtue one 
attains to Arhatship. What else is there that cannot be ac- || 
complished through virtue ? 

152. “ Virtue is called Dharma (lit. what suppoi'ts) on 
account of its supporting the creatures fallen into misery. 

It is of four kinds according as it assumes the form of gift, 
Right conduct, penance and meditation. 

153. “The virtue of gift is said to be of three sorts 
according as the gift consists of knowledge, safety or charit¬ 
able alms-giving. 

154. “The gift of knowledge is said to consist in pro¬ 
pounding the Doctrine by word or precept to those who are j 
ignorant of it, and in providing the meaus for the acquision 

of knowledge. 

155. “ By the gift of knowledge a being knows its wel¬ 
fare or otherwise, understands the categories Jlva and so on, 
and acquires the religious vows. 

156. “ By this a being acquires Perfect knowledge, and 
after favouring the entire world with preachings attains to 
salvation. 

157. “ The gift of safety puts a stop to the destruction 
of animals through killing, causing another to kill or ap¬ 
proving another’s action by word, thought or deed. 


158. “ The Jivas are of two kinds in accordance as 
they are immovable or movable. The latter are further 
divided into two groups—the pary&pta and the aparydpta 
according as they have, or have not, all the Paryaptis. 

159. “ The six Paryaptis or faculties to develop are so 
called because they lead to perfection the alimentary system, 
the body, the sense-organs, the vital airs, speech and the 
mind. 

160. “ The bodied beings having one, two to four, 1 or 
five organs, have four, five or six Paryaptis respectively. 

161. “ The immovable lives, viz. of earth, water, fire, 
wind and plants have one organ only. The first four of 
these may be badara or sukshma . 8 

162. “ Plants are of two kinds—Pratyeka and Sadha- 
rawa. The latter again are of two kinds according as they 
are sukshma or badara. 

163. “ The movable souls are divided into four groups 
according as they have two, three, four or five organs. Of 
these, those which possess five organs are further divided 
into two groups—sanjiiin ‘ rational’ and asanjnin ‘ irrational . 

164. “Those who know how to learn, instruct or con¬ 
verse are called sanjiiin, while others having merely the func¬ 
tions of the mind and the vital airs are asanjnin. 

165. “The skin, tongue, nose, eyes and ears are the 
6ense-organs having respectively touch, taste, smell, form 
and sound as their objects. 

166. “The worms, conch-shells, earth-worm, leeches, 
cowries and oyster-shells having various forms have two 
organs. 

1 . 

2. Badara (opp. Sukshma) means visible to the naked eye. 
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167. “The lice, bugs, insects, nits, etc. are said to have 
three organs. Moths, flies, black-bees, wasps etc. have four 
organs. 

168. “The lower creatures whether living on land, 
under water or flying in the air, the dwellers of hell, men 
and gods are beings with five organs. 

169. “ Abstinence from killing them in any of the three 
ways, viz. by putting an end to their life, by causing them 
pain and by pressing them hard is called the gift of safety. 

170. “He, who makes this gift, grants them everything: 
for if life is theirs, they can attain the four-fold end of 
human existence. 

171. “ Can there possibly be anything dearer to animals 
than their life ? No, it cannot be a kingdom, an empire or 
even sovereignty over high heaven. 

172. “The fear arising from loss of life is alike both to 
the worm of foeces living in foeces on the one hand, and to 
god Indra living in heaven on the other hand. 

173. “A wise person, therefore, should always be ready, 
without being inadvertent, to make the gift of safety so 
dear to the whole world. 

174. “As a result of the gift of safety, a person becomes 
agreeable, long-lived, healthy, beautiful, lovely and strong 
in the next birth. 

175. “Religious charity is of five kinds according to the 
prity of the giver, the receiver, the gift, time and intention. 

176. 1 “ Purity on the part of the giver is present when 
he, wise, learned and honest gives away a thing without ex¬ 
pecting any reward or repenting for it afterwards. 


177. “ A true giver is one who thinks himself to be 

blessed when three things occur simultaneously viz. a desire 
to give, the thing to be given, and the receiver thereof. 

178-82. “That gift is said to have the purity of receiver 
when the receiver is one who avoids sinful actions, is free 
from vanity of three kinds, is safe in three ways, observes 
five kinds of carefulness, is devoid of affection and hatred, 
has no attachment for cities, abodes, his limbs and chatties, 
is able to abide by 18,000 rules of morality, is possessed of 
three jewels, is brave, has the same regard for gold as for a 
lump of clay, always entertains the two kinds of good 
thoughts, has overcome the organs of sense, stocks so much 
provisions as barely suffice to fill his belly, always performs 
every kind of penance according to his ability, observes 
fully the seven kinds of self-control and also keeps in view 
the eight kinds of celibacy. 

1N3. “An object of gift, whether it be food, drink, an 
eatable, sweets, cloth, or seat, is said to be pure if it is free 
from forty-two defects. 

184. “ A thing given on a proper occasion to a worthy 
receiver is said to have purity of time, while that which is 
ii’i ven with due honour and without any hope for reward is 

to 

said to have the purity of intention. 

185. “Virtue cannot be acquired without body, and body 
cannot lie sustained without food; religious charity, 1 there¬ 
fore, should always be practised. 

186. “ The food, drink etc. given to right persons by 
way of religious charity causes continuation of the lirtha 
and bestows the highest rank on the giver. 

1. I. e. giving away food, drink and other necessaries of life 
to virtuous persons. 
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187. "Right conduct is defined as the avoidance of sinful 
acts. It is of two sorts according as the avoidance is partial 
or total. See verse 152. 

188. Partial avoidance consists in the twelve vows, viz . 
the five minor vows, the three guna vows and the four 
(Siksha vows. 1 

189. “Among these non-injury to life, truthfulness, non¬ 
theft, chastity, and non-attachment to worldly possessions 
have been declared by the Jinas to constitute the five Anu- 
vratas or minor vows. 

190. “The group of the three Guwavratas consists in the 
limitation of movement in the directions, limitation of the 
use of consumable and non-consumable things and the avoid- i 
ance of committing purposeless sins. 

191. The group of the four $ikshavratas consists of 
Samayika, Desavakasika, Paushadha and Atithisamvibhaga. 

192-94, “ By virtue of destruction of the Caritra-Moha- j 

nlya-Karman those householders are enabled to undertake 
the partial avoidance of sins who are in practise of serving i 
their superiors, who are attached to the duties of monks, i I 
who always desire to take food conducive to virtue, who 
have attained the right belief in the form of self-control, 
indifference to the world, disgust from the world, faith i 
in the existence of God and life after death, who have turn¬ 
ed away from misbelief, who are magnanimous and who are 
free from passions that further lead to passion. 

195. “ Sarvavirati, the only path to the palace of Sal¬ 

vation, consists in the total avoidance of sins, viz., gross and 
other forms of injury to life. 

1. The twelve vows can be reduced to two virtues viz. Mu¬ 
tual love and contentment. 


196. “This is meant for the sages who are less passionate 
by nature, are indifferent to worldly pleasures, and are at¬ 
tached to such qualities as for instanse reverence for others 

etc. 

197. “That which melts away Karman is called Tapa 
or penance. Its outward form consists in fasting etc., while 
the inward form consists in expiation etc. 

198. ‘ The outward penance comprehends fasting, taking 
insufficient food, decreasing one’s meal, giving up juicy food, 
bodily hardship and emaciation. 

1 99. “ The inward penance is of the following classes. 
confession and atonement of sins, service to the sick or aged, 
recital of holy texts, reverence, indifference to one s own 
body, and indulgence in good thoughts. 

200. “ Bhavana ( or meditation, see verse 152) is de¬ 
votion to the possessors of the three jewels, serving them, 
entertainig holy thoughts and disgust from the world. 

•201. “So this fourfold path of virtue that brings a 
boundless reward should be followed carefully by those who 

are afraid of transmigration.” 

202 . “ I had long ago heard of this path of virtue , saic 

Dhana, ‘but was led astray for so many days, O lord, by my 
own Karman.” 

203. Bowing down at the lotus feet of his preceptor 
and the other sages, the merchant returned to his own tent, 

thinking himself to be blessed. 

204. Dhana, merged in high glee in consequence of 

that preaching, passed that night like a moment. 

205. When he woke up from sleep, the panegyrist sang 
his glory in a sweet and grave tone resembling the sound of 

a conch-shell. 


206. " The night, which was gloomy owing to the 
darkness of clouds, had stolen away the beauty of lotuses 
and had arrested the efforts of mankind, has paEsed away 
like the rainy season. 

207. “ The morn, in which the sun gradually grows in 
brightness and heat, and which is a helper to the efforts of 
people, has now dawned like the autumnal season. 

208. “ The waters of lakes and rivers have grown 
transparent at the approach of Autumn, just as the minds of 
the wise become delighted at the acquisition of the know¬ 
ledge of fundamental truths. 

209. “ The mud being dried up by the Sun’s rays, the 
roads have become easily passable like the scriptures, the 
doubts whereof have been removed by the instructions of a 
teacher. 

210. “ The rivers have now begun to flow slowly with¬ 
in their banks like a train of carts, within the inner peri¬ 
pheries of their wheels. 

211. “The roads show hospitality, as it were, to the 
travellers by ripe $y&m&ka, niv&ra, v&lunka, water-lilies etc. 

212. " The Autumn, with the rustling of the thickets 
of sugarcane moved by the wind, announces as it were the 
time of departure to those who are ready to start. 

213. “ The autumnal clouds occasionally serve the pur¬ 
pose of titiibrellaa to the travellers when they grow hot by 
the rays of the Sun. 

214. “ ThesS oxen of the caravan rend the ground with 
their humps, as if with a view to level the unevenness of the 
earth for a happy journey. 


215. “ The rivers on the way that were seen formerly 
to roar and to inundate the earth have now disappeared like 
clouds of the rainy season. 1 

216. “ The roads, replete with creepers bent under the 
load of fruits, and with transparent water everywhere have 
become full of provisions for the travellers without any 
effort on their part. 

217. “ The merchants are in a hurry to make for for¬ 
eign countries like ganders with their minds full of energy.” 

218. On hearing this and taking it to be a notice of time 
for departure, the merchant caused the trumpets to announce 
his readiness for departure. 

219. On hearing the sound of the trumpets that filled 
the space of the earth and the sky, the caravan began to 
proceed just as a herd of cows does on hearing- the sound of 
the cowherd’s horn. 

220. The sage, too, surrounded by the monks bent 
upon instructing millions of worthy people, started like the 

j sun surrounded by his rays that cause beautiful lotuses to 
bloom. 

221. The caravan-leader Dhana started off after having 
personally arranged for the protection of the caravan by 
placing guards in front, on the sides, and on the back. 

222. The caravan having crossed the deep forest, the 
great teacher bade farewell to the master of the caravan and 
departed in another direction. 

223. Then the merchant, having travelled through his 
journey without any mishap, came to Vasantapura, like, the 

7 current of a river falling into the sea. 

1. The phrase qualifies the olouds also. 
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224. Within a short time he sold out his goods and 
bought the new ones in return, for wise are they who do 
their work quickly. 

225. Fully laden with merchandise, Dhana returned to 
his native town Kshitipratishfha, like a cloud charged with 
water-vapour from the sea. 

226-27. When, in course of time, the term of his life 
had expired, he died and, as a result of the gift made unto 
the sage, was reborn as a twin in a place situated on the 
northern bank of the river Slta and to the eastern side of 
the Jambu-tree in the country of Uttara Kuru where 

Sushama—the period of unmixed happiness—is always cur¬ 
rent. 

228. In that age, human beings had 256 bones in their 
vertebral column, and felt hungry on every fourth day. 1 

229. They were born twins, were three gavyuti in 
height, attained to the age of three 'palya, brought forth 
children in the latter part of their life, had momentary 
passions and were free from selfishness. 

230. After rearing their twin offspring for forty-nine 
days, they died and were reborn among gods. 

231. In the country of Uttara-Kuru the lands were 
. naturally beautiful, having sands as sweet as su^ar and 

/ O 

waters as clear as the autumnal moon-beams. a 


1. As the Indians take two meals a day, the phrase ‘to feel 
hungry at the time of eighth meal ’ would mean to eat on every 
fourth day. 

2. For a similar description of the Uttarakuru in the Mar- 
kandeya Purana see additional notes. 


/ 
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232. There grew in that country ten kinds of Kalpa 
trees, viz., Madyanga and so forth which gave the desired 
objects to the people without any effort on their part. 

233. The Madyangas supplied wine; the Bhringas, 
pots; and Turyangakas, excellent musical instruments of 
varying notes. 

234. The Dipasikhas and Jyotishkas spread wonderful 
light. The Citrangas supplied wreaths, while Citrarasas, in 
their turn, supplied food. 

235. The Maayangas furnished ornaments; the Geha- 
karas houses; and the Anangas, various sorts of divine 
clothes. 

236. These gave fixed objects, and at times unfixed 
also. But there were other Kalpa trees which satisfied all 
the desires. 

237. Endowed with all the desired objects like a Kalpa- 
tree in heaven, the merchat Dhana, living the life of a twin, 
enjoyed sensual pleasures. 

238. After enjoying the life of a twin, the soul of 
Dhana was reborn as a god in the heaven called Sudharma 
by virtue of the gift in his previous birth. 

239-41. Falling from the Saudharma heaven, he was 
born as a son named Mahabala because of his great streagth 
on Candrakanta queen of Satabala, the chief of the Vidy&- 
dharas in the city of Gandha-Samriddhaka situated on 
the mountain Vaitadhya in the country of Gandhara, in the 
high region of Gandhil&vati of the Western Videha. 

242. Protected by guards and fondly reared every¬ 
where, his body gradually grew like a tree. 
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243. That magnanimous young one, as he learnt up all 
the arts one after the other, became a pleasure to the eyes 
of the people like the full moon. 

244. Then he, through the instrumentality of his pa¬ 
rents, was timely united in marriage to a girl, Vinayavati 
by name, who was an embodiment of modesty and beauty. 

245. He, then, attained to youth which is a pleasure 
garden of Rati ( or sport), a sharp weapon of Cupid, and a 
charm 1 to attract love-sick maidens. 

246. The soles of his feet were flat but their upper 
surfaces were gradually rising up, thus resembling the back 
of a tortoise. His waste was so slender that it surpassed 
the waste of a lion. 

247. His chest imitated the beauty of a slab of the 
Golden mountain, while his protruding shoulders resembled 
the hump of an ox. 

248. His arms bore the beauty of the hood of the ser¬ 
pents’ king, and his forehead looked as attractive as the 
half-risen full moon. 

249. He of a steady appearance enjoyed the full beauty 
of the Meru mountain by reason of his golden complexion, 
and the jewel-like lustre of his nails and teeth. 

250. Once upon a time, tfatabala, the wise king of the 
Vidy&dharas, who was mighty and well-versed in the funda¬ 
mental truths thought:— 

251. “ Alas ! how long should this body, which is 
impure by nature, be protected and refreshed by artificial 
means ? 


1. Cf. Panjabi Kaman 
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252. “ Whether one always takes care of the body or 

I never at all, it must decay, just as a person, evil by nature, 
must do harm whether you honour him or not. 

253. “ Ah ! the people get disgusted at the mere sight 
of stool, urine, cough etc. when passed out. But how strange 
it is that they do not get disgusted of them when they are 
within the body ! 

254. “ Highly painful diseases are generated in the 
body like dreadful snakes in the hollow of an old tree. 

255. “ The body is by nature perishable like an autum¬ 
nal cloud, wherein the beauty of youth is like a streak of 

Ij lightning which disappears immediately after its flash. 

256. “ Life is restless like a banner. Riches are un¬ 
steady like a wave. Enjoyments are full of danger like the 
hood of a snake, and associations are unreal like a dream. 

257. “ Being heated day and night by the passions of 
1 love, anger and so forth, the soul within the body burns like 

a medicine burning in a sealed crucible. 

258. “ How strange is it that man, thinking himself 
to be happy in the enjoyment of pleasures, does not at all 
feel disgusted with them like, a germ of foeces, with foeces ! 

259. “ A person, whose mind is captivated by the en¬ 
joyment of sensual pleasures ending in misery, does not see 
his death, just as a blind person does not see a well at his 

j! feet. 

I 

260. “The soul, infatuated by worldly pleasures which 
i are sweet to taste but poisonous in effect, remains dormant, 

and does not awaken to its own good. 

261. “ The four ends of human life being equal, the 
' j soul becomes attached to desire and wealth that lead to 

;! j 

sin; but alas ! not to virtue and salvation. 
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263. “ In spite of being born as man, it is through 
merit alone that one gets Arhat as one’s god, and good monks 
as preceptors. 

264. " If we do not reap the fruit of this human life, 
then, we are, indeed, deprived of it by thieves inspite of 
there being a city for our protection. 

265. “So this very day, having shifted the burden of 
kingdom on the young prince Mah&bala, who is now able to 
wield arms, I shall strive after my own good.” 

266. Resolving thus, Satabala summoned Mah&bala 
who was very modest, and explained to him why he was 
going to bestow the kingdom on him. 

267. Abiding by his father’s wishes, Mah&bala consent¬ 
ed to take up the reins of the government. The magnani¬ 
mous are always reluctant to violate the orders of their su¬ 
periors. 

268. Thereupon, Satabala seated Mahabala on the 
throne, installed him and drew the auspicious mark on his 
forehead with his own hand. 

269. The new king having the loveliness of a jasmine 
flower, shone, on account of the Sandal mark on his fore¬ 
head, like the Udayacala with the rising moon. 

270. He, with his paternal umbrella as white as the 
feathers of a swan, imitated the beauty of a lofty mountain 
with autumnal clouds hovering over it. 

271. He with a pair of chowriea waving about him, 
looked like a clouds with a couple of white cranes on its sides. 

272. At the time of his installation, the auspicious 
drums that emitted a deep roaring sound, caused the quar¬ 


ters to echo therewith, just as the rise of the moon causes 
the sea-shore to echo (with the blows of the tidal waves). 

273. When his ministers and feudatory chiefs had 
gathered round, people thought him to be a second Satabala 
in a changed form. 

274. Thus entrusting the kingdom to his son, Satabala 
on his part took the empire of tranquility at the feet of his 
preceptor. 

275. Though he threw off the worthless worldly ob¬ 
jects, and held the three precious jewels, the disposition of 
his mind was equal everywhere. 

276. He, who had control over his senses, extirpated 
the passions from the very root, just as the current of a 
river roots out the trees growing on its banks. 

277. He of great might, with limited bodily movements, 
and delighting in his own mind, endured all sorts of un¬ 
bearable privations. 

278. On account of his thoughts of good will towards 
all creatures, he was constantly plunged in meditation and 
unlimited delight, and remained as it were always in salvation. 

279. After passing his days at ease in meditation and 
penance, that magnanimous soul reached the abode of gods. 

280. Mahabala on the other hand, attended by mighty 
angels and demigods, ruled over the earth like Indra of 
irresistible away. 

281. Surrounded by damsels, he passed his time in 
pleasure in beautiful gardens like a swan swimming happily 
in the different parts of a lotus-lake. 

282. On account of the echoes of music played con¬ 
stantly before him, the caves of the Vaitfidhya mountain 
acted like after-singers. 
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283. Encircled by females on all sides (lit. in front, on 
the back and on both the sides ), he looked like the embodi¬ 
ment of Sri ngara-rasa. 

284. As he waB always indulged in sensual pleasures 
to his heart's contents, days and nights appeared equal to 
him as on the equinoxes. 1 

285. Once upon a time he sat in his court-room attend¬ 
ed by his ministers and chieftains who seemed to adorn the 
building, as it were, with extra pillars of jewels. 

286. All the courtiers made obeisance to him, took 
their respective seats and fixing their eyes on him, imitated 
the posture of a yogin. 

287. Among the ministers there were present Svayam- 
buddha, Sambhinnamati, Satamati and Mahamati, 

288. Svayambuddha who had a firm belief in the Jaina 
religion, who was an ocean of nectar-like devotion to his 
master, and who was a mountain of jewels of wisdom 
thought thus:— 

289. “ Fie on us who sit indifferent while our master, 
addicted to sensual pleasures, is being carried astray in our 
very presence by his senses as if by wicked horses. 

290. “ At the thought that the life of our master, ad¬ 
dicted to such fell pleasures, is being ruined, my mind is 
greatly distressed like a fish in shallow water. 

291. “What difference will there be between his pleasure 
companions and us, his ministers, if we do not lead him to a 
better position ? 

'io similarity between day and night at the time of 
equ’n #e u-i i their equality of length, while to Mahabala 
the d,.j .. .d nu. tmed sin ilar because he observed no difference 
between them, being always indulged in sensual pleasures. 
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‘ 292. Our master therefore, should be informed of this, 

\ and be taken on to the right path by ue; for kings, like 
streams, follow the path in which they are led. 

293. Let those, who depend for their livelihood on our 
master’s evil ways, speak ill of us. Do people cease from 
growing corn from fear of its being eaten away by beasts ?” 
j 294. Thus resolved, Svayambuddha, the foremost 

j amongst the wise, spoke to the king as follows with folded 

palms:— 

295. “ Will the ocean be satisfied with the waters of the 

j r Wer8 of the whole world; or the submarine fire, with the 
waters of the ocean ? 

| 296. “ Will Death be gratified with taking lives, fne 

j with fuels, or the soul with objects of senses ? 

297. “The shade of the banks of a river, the wicked, 
the objects of senses, snakes and poison, if resorted to, al- 
j i ways lead to peril. 

\! 298. “The passion of love, which is sweet at the outset 

Vi but is bitter in the long run, grows all the more if indulged 
i! in, like sensation of itching when satisfied by scratching. 

299. “Lust is the messenger of hell, and an ocean of 
( misery. It is the root of the creeper of misfortune, and a 

j stream to water the tree of sin. 

300. “ People, overcome with love as if with vanity, are 
led astray from the right path and consequently fall into 
the cave of the world. 

I 301. "House-holders’ wealth, virtue and salvation re- 

I, semble their houses into which Cupid, finding an entrance, 
digs like a rat. 

I 302. “ Women, like poisonous creepers, infatuate men 

! bv their mere sight, touch and enjoyment. 

II 
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303. “ Maidens are nothing short of nets of a fowler in 

the shape of Cupid, which lead people, like deer, to their 
utter ruin. 

304. “ The pleasure companions of a king are his friends 

m palmy days only, for they never think of their master’s 
future welfare. 

305. “ Alas • these mean and wicked companions full 
of selfish motives lead their master on a wrong path with 
sweet words relating to females, songs, dances and love-talk. 

306. “ How can a man, born in a good family, hope to 

thrive in a bad company? How far can a plantain tree, 
grow beside a jujube one ? 

307. “ Therefore be pleased my hereditary lord, do not 
be at non-plus. Wise as you are, you should refrain from 
vice, but should give up yourself to virtuous deeds. 

308-10. “ A man without virtue is of no use like a tree 
without shade, a lake without warter, a flower without 
fragrance, an elephant without tusks, beauty without love¬ 
liness, a kingdom without a minister, a temple without a 

god, night without the moon, a herniit without character, or 
a face without eyes. 

311. “ Even a universal monarch, if sinful, is reborn in 
a place where the acquirement of bad food even passes like 
a kingdom for him. 

312. " A person though born in a high family has to 

live in the next birth on offals like a dog, if he be destitute 
of virtue. 

313. “ Even a Brahman is reborn among the MIecchas if 
he is devoid of virtue, commits sins leading to sins, and is 
wicked like a cat. 
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314. “ Men devoid of virtue are reborn as cats, fierce 
animals, tigers, hounds and vultures, and are subjected to 
long transmigration. 

315. “ Persons devoid of virtue are repeatedly born in 
foeces and other impurities where they are crushed by cocks 
and other birds with their beaks and claws. 

316. “ People devoid of virtue are born in hell and are 
angrily tormented by Paramadharmika gods as if through 
revenge. 

317. “ Fie on the sinners who burn in the fire of vehe¬ 
ment and endless sins. 

318. “ From virtue one attains one s good as from ones 
best friend, and by means of virtue one crosses the river 
of misery as if by a boat. 

319 “ People, who always strive to acquire virtue, aio 

like crest-jewels among persons. They are resorted to by 
riches like trees by creepers. 

320. “Mental and physical diseases and other calamities 
that are a source of trouble, are suppressed by virtue like 

fire by water. 

321. “ Virtue alone is a reliable security for procuring 
bliss in the next birth. 

322. “ In short, my lord, it is through the power of 
virtue alone that people reach the highest point of the uni¬ 
verse just as they do the top of a palace by means of a ladder. 

323. “ It is as a result of virtue alone that you have 
gained kingship over the Vidyadharas. Take shelter again 
under virtue for a still higher acquisition.” 
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324. On hearing this Sambhinnamati, who was, like 
the night of Amavasya, a heap of darkness of utter mis¬ 
beliefs, and had evil motives like poison, began to speak 
thus:— 1 

325. “Well said, my friend Svayambuddh. Your mo¬ 
tives are clear from your own words just as the quality of 
food taken can be guessed from belching. 

326. “None else but a hereditary minister like you can 
dare to utter such words for the welfare of His Majesty who 
is always frank and gracious. 

327. “ Harsh by nature must be the teacher who has 
taught you to speak before His Majesty these words that 
resemble an untimely fall of lightning. 

328. “When we see that only such people enter into 
service as are themselves desirous to enjoy pleasures, why 
then, should they advise their master not to enjoy them 
(i. e. pleasures) ? 

329. “ To strive for the enjoyment of the next world, 
leaving those of the present one is like licking the elbow, 
leaving the ambrosia on the palm. 

330. “ It is irrelevent to say that virtue brings its re¬ 
ward in the next world for there exists no next world owing 
to the absence of its dwellers. 

331. “Consciousness is a thing that naturally grows out 
of the elements—earth, water, light and air; like the intoxi¬ 
cating power arising from sugar, rice-powder and water. 

232. “ There is no such thing as soul in the body sepa¬ 

rate from the body itself, which, leaving it behind would go 
to the next world. 

1. In vv. 325-45 the materialistic views o£ the CarvSka system 
have been propounded. 
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333. “ Worldly pleasures, therefore, should be enjoyed 
without restriction. One should not deceive oneself. It 
will be an utter folly to lose sight of one’s self-interest. 

334. " We should not care about virtue or vice for they 
stand in the way of enjoyment. To speak the truth they 
are absolutely non-existent like the horns of a donkey. 

335. “ What virtuous act was performed by that piece 
of stone 1 which is adored with a bath, anointment, garlands, 
clothes and ornaments ? 

336. “ What evil deed was committed by that piece of 
stone, sitting on which people make water or pass stools. 

337 “ If creatures are born and die in consequence of 

their previous Karman; then, by what Karman are gene¬ 
rated and extinguished the bubbles on the surface of water ? 

338. “ (There being no answer to these questions), it is 
proved, therefore, that a creature acts according to its will 
as long as it retains consciousness. After the cessation of 
consciousness, there is no rebirth. 

339. “ The statement, that every one who dies is born 
again, is a mere gossip, for it cannot be proved in any way. 

340. “ So, let Your Majesty dally with women of ex¬ 
quisite beauty and loveliness in a bed as soft as .S'irlsha-fiower 
without any hesitation. 

341. “ Let Your Majesty take ambrosial food and drink 
to heart’s contents. He who dissuades you from it should 
be regarded as an enemy. 

342. “Let Your Majesty remain besmeared day and 

night with paste of camphor, agaru, musk and Sandal in 
such a way as to appear as if you were made wholly of 
perfumes. _____ 


1. E. g. an idol of a deity. 
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343. “ Let Your Majesty always feast your eyes with 
the sight of pleasure gardens, conveyances, picture-galleries 
etc. 

344. “ Let the sweet notes of songs, keeping tune with 
pipe, harp, tabor and such other instruments, please Your 
Majesty’s ears day and night. 

345. “ As long as a man lives, let him live happily, en¬ 
joying the worldy pleasures. He should not bother himself 
about virtuous deeds, for people do not reap the fruit of 
virtue or vice.” 

346. “Alas”, said Svayambuddha, “ the atheists, who 
are enemies to themselves as well as to others, drag down 
people into bottomless pits, just as a blind man leading an¬ 
other blind man causes him to stumble. 

347. “ As we feel the existence of happiness and misery, 
so we feel the existence of soul. None can refute its exis¬ 
tence as there is no contrary proof. 

348. “How could the direct perception ‘I am happy, I 
am miserable ’ arise in a being unless there be a self-existing 
soul ? 

349. “ When the existense of soul in one’s own body is 
proved directly by one’s own feelings, its existence in other 
bodies, too, can be proved by inference. 

350. “ From the fact that every action proceeds from 
intelligence, the existence of consciousness in one’s own body 
and in that of others is proved. 

351. “ Doubtlessly there exists a next world for con¬ 
scious beings, as everyone who dies is born again. 

852. “ The self-same consciousness passes from one life 

into another in the same manner as from boyhood into 
youth and from youth into old age. 


I 
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353. “ Without the continuous habit due to previous 

consciousness, how can a new-born babe, untutored as it is, 
suck the breasts of its mother ? 

1 

| 354. “How can consciousness grow out of unconsciousness 

, when we see in this world that products are the images of 
■ their causes ? 

355-56. “Taking it for granted that consciousness arises 
from elements, let it be decided whether it arises severally 
or from all of them taken together. If you take the first 
view, should not there be as many consciousnesses as there 
are elements ? But if you accept the second view, how is 
it, then, that consciousness of a particular nature results 
| from different elements of distinct character ? 

“The earth contains the qualities of sight, 
smell, taste and touch. Water comprises the qualities of 
I sight, touch and taste. Light bears the qualities of sight 

!> a nd touch, while air has the quality of touch alone. The 
(j difference between the qualities of each is clear to the un- 

] educated even. 

t i 

' 359-62. “ If you say by way of contention that the 

| origin of pearls from water—the two things being quite 
i distinct from each other—proves the origin of consciousness 

I ! f r om unconscious elements; even then, your argument does 
j not hold good, for water is invariably seen in pearls also. 
[ Further, both (water and pearl) are possessed of material 
form. How can they be called distinct ( Moreover, the 
instance of the unconscious intoxicating power originating 
j t j from the unconscious powder of rice, water etc., cannot be 
( / applied to the case of consciousness being produced out of 
i unconsciousness. Besides this, you cannot prove by any 
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means that Soul and body are identical with one another, 
as the body can be seen at times to be without consciousness 
even in its normal condition. 

363. “ Moreover the instance that one piece of stone is 
worshipped whereas another is tarnished with urine etc. is 
faulty, for inanimate objects are devoid of the feelings of joy 
and misery. 

364. “ Therefore, the soul, which has a life after death, 
is quite distinct from the body it animates; and there exists 
the next world, too, as the result of our own virtue and vice. 

365. “ The conscience of a man dies out by embracing 
women, just as butter melts away with the heat of fire. 

366. “A man, who freely feeds himself on diet contain¬ 
ing a large quantity of juice, does not know, like a beast, 
his own good. 

367. “ By the smell of Sandal, agaru, musk, camphor 
etc. the feeling of love, like a fell snake, at once attacks men. 

368. “A person, having feasted his eyes upon the beauty 
of women etc., falls from the path of virtue; just as one 
stumbles, when the border of one’s garment is entangled in 

a hedge. 

369. “ Music may impart happiness for a time, but it 
repeatedly infatuates a person ; and, like friendship with a 
knave, produces no good whatever. 

370. ‘ Give up, therefore, all objects of sensual pleasure, 
for they are sole friends of sins, the only enemies of virtue, 
and the draggers towards hell. 

371-73. “ I bid farewell to that wise person who does 

not believe in the great difference between the fruit of virtue 
and that of vice although he clearly observes it in the 
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following instances; viz., one is a servant, while another is 
a master; one begs alms, another gives it; one acts as a 
conveyance upon whom another mounts; one begs protection 
from fear and another grants it to him. 

374. It behoves you, my lord, therefore, to shun vice, 
the source of misery like the advice of a wicked person, and 
to resort to virtue, the source of happiness like the advice of 
an honest friend. 

375. “ But there is no soul,' interrupted Satamati, 

■ other than the momentary knowledge about the catego¬ 
ries. 1 

376. “The conception of permanence in things is due to 
previous impressions. In reality there is no unity between 
the preceding and the following moments.” 

377. Then Svayambuddha replied, “ There is nothing 
in the world that does not yield a product. Water and 
straw, fed to a cow, yield milk. 

378. “There is nothing in the world, which like the hair 
of a tortoise or flower in the air, 3 absolutely leaves no 
product. The doctrine of transitoriness is, therefore, of no 
value. 

379. “If a thing be transitory, should not its issue be so ? 
The latter being eternal, how can the whole be not eternal. 

380. “If all things are momentary, how will you support 
the demand of a deposit, or the remembrance and recogni¬ 
tion of an object previously seen ? 

1. Satamati propounds the doctrine of ‘ Ksanikavada . 

2. ‘ horn of an ass ’ and * flower in the sky' 

are common examples by which Sanskrit logicians illustrate the 
total absence of a thing. 
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381. “If we admit the principle that everything dies the 
next moment after its birth, there will be an anomaly as 
regards the relation of parents to their son who survives in 
the next moment, and that of the son to his parents. 

382. “ So also will be the case with a wife and a hus¬ 
band if we regard their existence to be merely momentary. 
The relation of the husband to his wife and that of the wife 

. to her husband will be quite anomalous just after the mo¬ 
ment of their marriage. 

383. “ If a perpetrator of evil deeds here, escapes their 
consequence in the next world, and it falls to the lot of an¬ 
other; then, there will be non-fructification of what was done 
and fructification of what was not done.” 

384. “ Everything is a mere illusion said the fourth 
minister, ‘ for there is nothing in the world which has a real 
existence. The phenomenal world bears resemblance to a 
dream or mirage. 1 

385. “ The distinction which one is accustomed to make ' 
between a preceptor and his disciple, between father and son, | 
between virtue and vice and between one’s own and an¬ 
other’s, is merely conventional and not real. 

386-87. “ Just as a jackal who runs after a fish leaving 

lxis bit of flesh on the shore, loses both, for the fish jumps 
into the water, and the bit of flesh is taken away by a 
vulture; so do people deprive themselves of both the objects 
if they strive after the enjoyments of the next world, leaving 
the worldly pleasures behind. 

388. “Alas 1 on hearing the false doctrines of the hetero-i 
dox sects, people get frightened at the tortures of hell, and\ 
in vain subject their body to hardships of religious vows. 

1. This refers to the doctrine of Maya. 
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389. “Just as the bird lavaka, fearing his fall onto the 
ground, dances on one leg only, so do people in this world 
practise penance, fearing their fall into hell.” 

390. If the things are not real’, said Svayambuddha, 
why do they serve our purpose ? If you say, an illusion, 
also, can serve the purpose, why then, is the elephant seen in 
a dream of no service { 

391. “If you do not hold the relation between cause and 
effect to be real, then why do you fear from the falling 

) thunderbolt ? 

392. “ If it be so as you say, then there will be no exis¬ 
tence of yours or mine, there will be no speaker, nor the 
thing spoken of. How could the achievement of a desired 
object be possible in practice ? 

i 

393. “ \ on are ever deceived, my lord, by these Pandits 
|who are covetous for pleasures, expert in wrangling and 
blind to the future. 

3.)4. I here fore, relying on your own conscience, give 
nip worldly pleasures, and take hold of virtue, O Lord, which 
Is the cause of bliss both here and in the next world.” 

395. Then the king with a glowing countenance said, 
‘You have rightly advised me, O Svayambuddha of great 
Wisdom. 

396. “ It is proper that we should adopt the virtuous 
ourse. We are not antagonistic to virtue but it should be 

adopted at a suitable occasion, just as weapons are taken up 
,t the time of war. 


397. “ Is there any one who would allow youth to pass 

liWay without making its proper uso, or would allow a 
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friend, seen after a long time, to depart without showing | 
him due honour ? 

I 

398. “ Now you have not given me this instruction at 
the proper time. Recitation of Vodic stanzas does not 
please one’s ears when a harp is being played on. 

399. “ When the next world and the reward of virtue 
are dubious in themselves, why, do you, then, advise me at | 
an improper time to refrain from earthly pleasures ? 

400. Thereupon Svayambuddha with folded palms 
replied, “Your Majesty may not doubt the inevitable re¬ 
ward of virtue. 

401. “ Do you remember when we were boys, we went A 

to the Nandana park, and there saw a beautiful god ? f 

402. “ That gracious god, then said to you, 0 King, * I 

was your grandfather, Atibala by name, in my past life.’ 

V. ’ 

403. “Being disgusted with earthly pleasures as with a | 

cruel friend, I took recourse to the three jewels 1 and re- | 
linquished my kingdom like a straw. { 

404. “At the eleventh hour I followed renunciation, the j 

top of the palace of vows, by virtue of which 1 was born as 
the lord of the Lantaka heaven. • 

405. “You should not be negligent towards virtue,’ said j 
he, and disappeared then and there like a streak of light- ! 

ning after its flash. 

406. “ Remember, therefore, your grandfather’s words 

and have faith in the next world, for no other evidence is 
required in support of ocular proof.” 1 / 


1. I. e. Right Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct. 
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407. The king, too, said, “ 1 am well reminded of my 
grandfather’s words. Now I believe in the next world 
which must be in consequence of one’s virtuous or vicious 
deeds.” 

408. Finding a good opportunity, the prime minister 
who was like a rainy cloud to settle down the dust of mis¬ 
believer’s doctrines began to speak delightfully as follows: 

409. “In the days of yore, there was in your dynasty a 
king, named Kurucandra. He had a queen called Kuru- 
mati and a son, Harishcandra by name. 

410. “ He was a tyrant and took delight in sinful acts. 
He took the lead in committing ignoble deeds and was as 
cruel as the god of death. 

411. “ Inspite of being grim and cruel, he enjoyed the 
kingdom for a long time. Matchless, indeed, is the reward 
of virtue acqired in previous births. 

412. “ When his end was near at hand, there occured a 
great upset in the humours of his body, and it served as a 
sample of the approaching miseries of hell. 

413. “His cotton-bed became as painful to him as a bed 
of thorns, and his delicious food became as bitter to him as 
a Nimba fruit. 

414. “Sandal paste, camphor and musk gave bad odour 
to him. His sons, friends and other relations became, like 
enemies, his eyesore. 

415. “Songs were as harsh to his ears as the braying ol' 
an ass or camel or the yell of a jackal. Or rather, every 
thing becomes reverse when the result of virtue runs short. 

416. “Serving him with the objects of enjoyment, which 
turned into pain after gi ving a momentary pleasure, Kuru- 
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matl and Harishcandra waited upon him all the ni-ht un¬ 
seen. " 

417. “Being afflicted with morbid fever, the king felt as 
if all his limbs were in contact with burning charcoals. At 
last he met his death while entertaining wicked thoughts. 

418. “ Having performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, Harishcandra governed his kingdom always foil win- 
the path of virtue. 

419. “ Having actually seen in his father’s death the 
consequences of evil deeds committed in this world, he al¬ 
ways spoke of the importance of virtue from among the four 
Object., of human life, as of the sun from among the planets. 

420. “One Jay he ordered hi, early friend, Subuddlu a 
oravaka, to l.sten to the preaching, of the virtuous and to 
repeat the same unto him 

421. "Subuddhi performed hi, duty everyday most 
a en Ivey, for a favourable command is executed with a 
double force by a good servant. 

422. “Harishcandra on his part, fearful of sins, received 
ose preachings with eagerness just as a patient, fearful of 

disease, takes a medicine. 

423. “Once upon a time gods came down to show honour 
to the sage Silandhara who had just acquired the Perfect 
knowledge in the outer garden (of the king’s capital). 

; 424 '. “ informed of it by Subuddhi, the king with 

a heart full of devotion, came on horse back to the sage to 
pay him respect. 

422. '■ The king, having sainted the sago, took his seat 

whereupon the great sage gave him a religious discourse 

? 7, a0te,i as Inoon hght to dispel the darkness of mis- 

belief. 


42C. “When the discourse was over, the king with fold¬ 
ed palms enquired of the sage as to what had become of his 
father after death. 

427. “ The sage replied, ‘ Your father has gone to the 
seventh hell, my lord, as persons of his type have no other 

course than that. 

428. “On hearing this the king became apathetic to the 
world, and after bowing dowing to the sage, came back to 
his palace. 

429. “He, then, made over the charge of his kingdom to 
his son and said to Subuddhi, ' I shall adopt the life of a her¬ 
mit, please always instruct him as you did me. 

430. " I shall follow the suit, O king’ replied he, 1 but 
my son will advise your son as I did you.’ 

431. “ Both the king and his minister took the vow of 
renunciation that acted like Indra’s thunderbolt in rending 
the mountain of Karman; and observing it for a long time 
attained salvation. 

432. “There was another king in your dynasty, Dandaka 
by name, who governed his kingdom with an iron hand, and 
was like Yama to his enemies. 

433. » A son was born to him known as Mammalm who, 
like the Sun, filled the space of the quarters with his glory. 

434. “Dandaka became excessively attached to Ins wife, 
friends and sons, to wealth, gold and jewels which were 
dearer to him than even his own life. 

435. “Always entertaining thoughts of misery and pain, 
Dandaka met his end in course of time, and was reborn as a 
boa-constrictor in his own treasury. 
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436. -He swallowed every one who entered the treasury 
for he was c-uel-hearted and was ready, like Hre, to eon' 
sume anything that came into his way. 

tro 437 " The ° ther day When he »» Manimalin enter the 

hil rnTh eCO " 90 ‘ i0aS ° ,hiS PreVi ° m biHh —•«!«. 

and he recognised the prince to be his own son. ' 

relative of “ Ma ’’ 1 ‘ m5lin ‘° ok the b»a-aonstrictor to be some 
relative of h,s reborn as such after death, for it bore a serene 

appearance like that of affection incarnate. 

439. "Knowing him to be his father according to the in- 
ormation of the learned sages, he sat before him and vave a 

discourse on Jaina religion. b 

440. “Comprehending the Jaina religion, the boa-con- 
tnctor took the vow of renunciation and died entertaining 
good thoughts and consequently was reborn as a god. 

441. “Moved with affection for his son, this god once 
a lghted and made over to him a divine necklace which now 
adorns your chest. 

442. “You are born in the family of Harishcandra 
while I in that of Subuddhi. It is this feeling of hereditary 
and mutual friendship that induces me to bring you on the 
path of virtue. 

443-45. " The reason why I gave vent to my advice at 
“ thoment, is that I saw this very day a pair 

of flying monks who like the Sun and the moon as- 

Zel ,b° g d th r “ PPeared ‘° ligh ‘ " P the wM<! 

.™rh t ° f »»o endowed with 

.nperhuman knowledge, had been giving a religion, die- 

' Z of ^ ° f Whi ° h 1 0D,3Uired fr0m «*“> doca- 

tion of your remaining life. 
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446. They declared that you would live for a month 
more and hence I advise you even to-day to adopt the path 
of virtue, O my wise lord. 

447. “ O Svayambuddha, the treasure of wisdom’, said 
Mahabala, ‘you are my only friend who wish my good. 

448. “ You have well roused me who had been over¬ 
powered by the sleep of ignorance, and had become a slave 
to sensual pleasures. So tell me what I should do further. 

449. “What virtuous deeds can I perform now that my 
and is drawing so near ? It is impossible to dig a well when 
fire has broken out. 

450. “ Do not get disheartened, but take courage my 
lord, said Svayambuddha. Have recourse to the life of a 
monk, for that is the only friend for the next world. 

451. “What to speak of heaven, salvation even can be 
attained by a man who renounces the world for even as 
short a period as a day.” 

452. Mahabala consented to it and placed his son on 
the throne just as an Acarya consecrates an image in a 
temple. 

453. He then, distributed alms through kindness among 
the poor and the helpless to such an extent that a beggar 
could hardly be found afterwards. 

454. Like a second Indra, he made offerings of fine 
clothes, jewels and gold flowers to every temple. 

455. Then, having pardoned his relatives and the 
household, he took initiation at the feet of the great sage, 
that was a friend, as it were, to the glory of salvation. 


1 / 


) 

i 
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456. Along with the vow to abstain from all sinful 
actions, he of magnanimous nature, gave up the four kinds 
of food. 

457. He was always merged in the nectar lake of medi¬ 
tation, and never felt sorry at it, just as a lotus-plant does 
not wither though it constantly remains under water. 

458. He, the leader among the mightiest, shone with 
all his former splendour as if he had been taking his food 
and drink as usual. 

459. Always muttering the formula of five salutations, 1 
he firmly kept a continuous fast for twenty-two days, and 
died. 

460. By virtue of his acquired merits, as if by divine 
horses, he at once reached the heaven of Isana so difficult to 
reach. 

461. He sprang forth as a god in a bed in the Vimana 
of Sriprabha just as lightning springs forth from the in¬ 
terior of a cloud. 

462-64. He was named Lalitanga in the truest sense of 
the word for his form was divine and well-shaped and was 
free from the seven constituents of the body. It was as 
tender as a Sirlsha flower. Its loveliness brightened every 
quarter. He had an adamantine constitution, was full of 
energy, and bore auspicious marks. He could assume any 
form he liked, was endowed with Avadhijnuna and was pro¬ 
ficient in all branches of knowledge. He was free from 

1. I. e. Salutation to the Arhats, salutation to the Siddhas, 
salutation to the acSryas, salutation to the upadbySyas, and saluta¬ 
tion to all other monks. 
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blemishes, was master of inconceivable glory, and possessed 
all the occult powers such as Animan and so forth. 1 

465-67. He had a pair of ankles on his feet, a girdle 
round his waist, pairs of bracelets about his wrists and 
arms, a string of pearls on his breast, a necklace round his 
neck, a pair of ear-rings in his ears and a wreath and a 
diadem on his head. All these ornaments and divine clothes 
he gained along with youth, an extra adornment for his 
body. 

468. He found that drums were being beaten which 
caused the quarters to resound with their echoes, and that 
bards were crying out, “ May you be victorious, you are a 
delight to this world,” and so on. 

469. Filled with echoes of songs, instrumental music 
and bards’ shouts, the whole Vimana appeared as if resound- 
ing joyously at the arrival of its ruler. 

470. He rose as if from sleep, and seeing all this tumult 
wondered whether it was a magic, a dream or an illusion. 
What else could all this be ? 

471. “ Are these dances and songs meant for me ? 
Do these humble people wait upon me as their lord ? 

472. “ How have I reached this place which is at once 
lovely, beautiful, enjoyable, pleasant, and a source of de¬ 
light ?” 

473. He who was in a great doubt, was thus informed 
in a sweet voice by the door-keeper with folded palms. 

474. “ O lord, we are fortunate this day in finding in 
you our master. Please favour us, who are meek, with 
your nectar-like glances. 


1. Bee vv. 841-80, 
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475. “ This is, my lord, the heaven of Isana where all 
the desires can be satisfied. It is full of imperishable re¬ 
sources, and is the abode of everlasting happiness. 

476. “ By virtue of your own meritorious deeds you 
have gained, in this heaven the Vimana of $riprabha which 
you now grace with your presence. 

477. “Here are your peers, the S&manika gods, the 
ornament of your court, seated among whom you appear 
manifold though you are only one in reality. 

478. “ Here are the Trayastrimsa gods to assist you as 
ministers and priests. They are waiting for orders. You 
can give them commands as the occasion arises. 

479. “These Parishadya gods are your pleasure-compani¬ 
ons. They will amuse you by playful and joyous entertain¬ 
ments. 

480. “Here are the Atma-rakshaka gods or your body¬ 
guards who are always clad in armour, are active, bear 
thirty-six kinds of arms, and are extremely dexterous in the 
protection of their master. 

481. “These Lokap&la gods will guard your town, and 
the Anikapati gods will act as commanders of your army. 

482. ‘The Prakirnaka gods are the inhabitants of your 
towns and country and will gladly accept your orders like 
wreaths, 0 Lord. 

483. “ The Abhiyogya gods will act as messengers and 
conveyances, while the Kilbisha gods will perform menial 
duties for you. 

484. These palaces, built of precious stones and having 
beautiful court-yards full of handsome goddesses, are for 
your delight and pleasure. 


485. “ Yonder are the tanks paved with jewels and 
abounding in gold flowers. There are your pleasure-moun¬ 
tains with tops made of gold and jewels. 

486. “ Here are pleasure streams of transparent water 
that always fill the mind with delight. There are the 
pleasure-gardens in which trees are laden with perennial 
flowers and fruits. 

487. “This is your court-house, built of gold and jewels, 
which like the solar disc, fills the space of quarters with its 
lustre. 

488. “ These prostitutes holding chow ries, mirrors and 
fans in their hands are always at your service. 

489. “ This band of Gandharvas who are expert in the 
use of the four kinds of musical instruments, are always 
ready to perform music before you.” 

490. Concentrating his attention by virtue of his 
Avadhi-knowledge, he recalled to his memory his former life 
like events of yesterday. 

491. “Ah! I was the lord of the Vidyadharas who 
was initiated into the Jaina religion by Svayambuddha, my 
minister and spiritual friend. 

492. “When I renounced the world, I directly took the 
vow of fasting and as a result thereof have reached this 
heaven. How great is the power of virtue ?" 

493. Remembering this, he stood up on his legs, and 
leaning on the hand of the door-keeper, ascended the throne 
amidst shouts of joy. 

494. Then he was installed by the gods as their king, 
and was fanned by them with chowries. The Gandharvas 
sang his glory in melodious notes. 
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495. Then he rose from his throne with a mind full of 
devotion and going to the temples of the Jinas worshipped 
there their images. 

496. While the gods sang melodiously in the three 
gamuts, he praised the presiding deity in various hymns. 

497. Then he read out passages from the holy books 
that are lamps of knowledge, and paid homage to the relics 
of the Jinas preserved in towers of the temples. 

498. Then he of glowing appearance, with a divine 
umbrella as bright as the full moon, held over his head, re¬ 
paired to his pleasure house. 

499—510. The lord of Srlprabha, exceedingly delighted 
at heart, found there his consort, Svayamprabhfi,, who sur¬ 
passed the brightness of lightning by her own splendour. 
Her body was an island of lotuses as it were in the ocean of 
loveliness on account of her exceedingly tender feet, hands 
and face. Her round thighs, tapering down gradually, 
seemed to be Cupid’s quivers deposited with her. Her ex¬ 
tensive buttocks under a white garment imitated the beauty 
of a river the sandy banks whereof were covered with a flock 
of ducks. On account of carrying the weight of her rising 
and muscular breasts, she with her slender belly, appeared 
like the middle portion of a thunderbolt. She had a beauti¬ 
ful throat having three folds and a melodious voice which 
declared the victory of king Cupid as it were by a conch- 
shell. Her bright lips outdid the redness of bimba fruit. 
Her nose appeared as if it were the stalk of the lotus of her 
eyes. She captivated the hearts of people by her charming¬ 
ly graceful cheeks and forehead 1 that had stolen and divided 

1. The explanation of r^7fc|4K{«rf%%^ as t^urr IRFSI- 
'STTWIN^ given in the footnotes by the editor of the 
text is evidently wrong. 
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among themselves the beauty of the full moon. Her ears 
had stolen the beauty of Cupid’s cradle, while her eyebrows 
that of his bow. She looked exceedingly lovely on account 
of her braid of hair that imitated the serene colour of 
collyrium and resembled a swarm of black-bees hovering 
about her lotus-like face. With a wealth of ornaments all 
over her person, she appeared like a moving branch of 
Kalpa-tree. She was surrounded by thousands of lotus¬ 
faced lovely nymphs like the river Ganges by a number of 
streams. 

511. He, the foremost among gods shared the same bed 
with her who cherished a great affection for him, and who, 
Beeing him from afar, rose from her seat to pay him homage. 

512. Sharing the same seat with her, he looked charm¬ 
ing like a tree within a trench twisted round by a creeper. 

513. Their hearts were always united by mutual love 
as if fastened together by strong chains. 

514. Owing to his indulgence in love with her, a con¬ 
siderable length of time seemed to him to have passed like a 
moment. 

515. Then Svayamprabhfi, fell from heaven like a leaf 
from a tree. Even Indra cannot stay in heaven when the 
period of his life has expired. 

516. At his wife’s fall from heaven Lalitanga fainted 
as if crushed down by a mountain or struck with thunder¬ 
bolt. 

517. He shortly came to his senses, and began to wail 
piteously which caused the Vimana /Srlprabha, too, to wail 
with echoes. 
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ol8. He could not derive any pleasure in gardens or 

tanks. He did not feel happy on mountain or in the ' 
Nandana park. 

. | 

519 . “Where art thou, my love? where art thou?” ! 

ejaculating thus in deep sorrow, he roamed from place to | 

place as if he saw Svayamprabha in every object in the I 
world. I 


527. “ Do not be as disheartened, 0 magnanimous one. 
Have courage. I have found a trace of your wife while 
making a search for her. 

528. “ There is an indigent householder, named Nagila, 
living in the town of Nandigrama in the country of Eastern 
Videha in the DhatakI continent of this earth. 


520-21. On the other hand Svayambuddha grew in- | 
different to the world at his master’s death, and getting 
initiation aft the hands of the Acarya Srlsiddha, observed 
the vows without any infringement for a long time and by J 
virtue of these was jreborn as a S4m4nika god, named j 
DrzdAadharmA, in the Is4na heaven. j 

522. In consequence of his relation with Lalitanga in I 

his previous birth, he felt a friendly affection for him, and. 

wise as he was, began to console him with the following 
words :-r- 

) 

523. “Possessed of great power as you are, why are 
you overwhelmed with grief for a mere wife ? The wise do 
not undergo such a plight even at the loss of their life.” 

524. “What are you talking, my friend ? said Lalitanga. 
is easier to sustain the loss of one’s own life than to suffer 

pangs of separation from one’s wife. 

525. “ The only thing that I vain, in this world is a j 

. ■y* d damsel without whom all the wealth of the world 

is useless to me.” 

526. Then that S4mS,nika god of Lana heaven, being 
res.edat his friend s affliction, concentrated his atten- « 

tion and, ascertaining Srlprabh&’s whereabouts through his 1 
Avadhi-km wledge, said as follows:— 1 


529. “For the purpose of filling up his belly, he wanders 
like a spirit all the day, and being fatigued with hunger 
and thirst, goes to bed and rises up again the next morning 
in the same condition. 

530. “ He has a wife, Nagasri by name who is foremost 
among the unfortunate. She is his constant companion like 
hunger that of the poor. 

531. “Six daughters were born to him in succession like 
so many boils on the body of an individual suffering from 
itch. 

532. “ These daughters of his, like the young ones of 
a pair of village swine, were voracious by nature, ugly and 
consequently despised by every one. 

533. “ In course of time Nagasri conceived again, as it 
is an admitted fact that the wives of poor people conceive 
oftener than usual. 

534. “Upon this Nagila said to himself, ‘What Karman 
could have brought puch a consequence that even in this 
world I am tormented with the pangs of hell ? 

535. ‘ This wretched poverty which is innate, severe 
and irremediable, afflicts me like a disease of the same nature. 

536. ‘ These daughters who bear no lucky marks on 
their body, and are Misfortune incarnate, have ruined me 
like enemies of previous births. 


_ 
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537. “If this time, too, a daughter is born to me, I shall 
go to a foreign country, leaving my family behind. 

538. “ While absorbed in these thoughts, his wife gave 
birth to a daughter the news whereof he heard like, H needle 
piercing into his ears. 

539. “Nagila set out with his face turned upwards ( i.e. 
in no particular direction) after leaving his family like a 
vicious bullock that goes astray after throwing off its burden 
suddenly. 

540. “NagasrI was already suffering the pangs of child¬ 
birth, and the pangs of separation caused by her husband’s 
voluntary exile added fuel to the fire. 

541. Extremely depressed as she was, Nagasarl did not 
even give a name to her new-born daughter. The child, 
therefore became known as Nirnamika among the people. 

542. “ Though not taken care of, she grew up well. It 
is a fact that creatures do not die before their appointed 
time even if smitten with a thunderbolt. 

543. “ The girl, who was extremely ugly and was a 
cause of anxiety to her mother, passed her days doing abo¬ 
minable service in the houses of others. 

544. “Once on a festive day she saw sweets in the hands 
of a wealthy neighbour’s children whereupon she also asked 
her mother to give her some (sweetmeat). 

545. Grinding her teeth with rage, the mother replied, 

‘ It is well that you ask for sweets. But did your father, 
even, ever taste them ? 

546. If you wish to have sweetmeats, then go, you 
wretched girl, to the mount Ambaratilaka, taking a rope in 
hand for a load of wood.’ 
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I 

' 547. “Incensed at these words that were scorching like 

1 fire of cowdung cakes, she went weeping to the mountain 
I with a rope in her hand. 

548. “ On the summit of this mountain, the sage Yugan- 
dhara, who had stood there in meditation for a single night, 
i awained Perfect Knowledge. 1 

1 549. “ At that time the gods near him were holding a 

* celebration in honour of his acquiring the Perfect Knowledge. 


550. “ The citizen from the town adjoining the hill set 
out to pay reverence to him each with a desire to reach first 

of all. 

r, 

551. “Nirnamika finding people bedecked with various 
ornaments repairing to that place, stood there amazed, as if, 
painted on canvas. 

552. “ Coming to know the reason of arrival of the 
j people from their mouth, she threw off the load of wood like 
j that of sorrow and started for the place. 

j 553. “Nirnamika too along with those people ascended 

J the mountain, for holy places are meant for all people alike. 



554. “ She, thinking the pair of feet of the sage to be a 
Kalpa-tree adored them with delight. The intellect of a 
person follows his fate. 

555. “ The sage gave a religious discourse of universal 
good in a loud tone which delighted the world like the sound 
of seasonal clouds. 

556. “ People’s enjoyment of worldly pleasures entails 
their fall into transmigration just as sitting on a bed woven 
with fragile ropes causes a person to fall on the ground. 


I 


1 I 
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5j/. The union of persons with their sons, friends and 

wives is hke that of travellers slept in the same abode in a 
village. 

- n , 55 f Pe ° Ple PaSS thron £ h e ‘ghty-four lacs of births 
suffer endless misery as the result of their own actions.' 

559. 'According to your saying 0 reverend sire’ said 
Nirnamika with folded hands, 'the king and the beggar 
reap alike the fruits of their own Karman.’ 

560 u ‘ 1 ou dec,are this world to be an abode of sorrow, 

ut is there a man more wretched than I ? ’ 

561 “ The reverend sage said \ You think yourself O 

iprl, afflicted with sorrow, but hear the sorrowful tales of 
others in comparison with which yours is nothing. 

562. • As a consequence of their own actions, people are 

born m hell with bodies subject to piercing, mutilation and 
severance of head. 1 

563. ‘Some are crushed there like sesamum seeds in an 
oi-press, while others are sawed down like apiece of wood 

with a dreadful saw. 

564. • Some are made to lie down on beds covered with 

«harp-p 0 i n ted needle., while others are shaken against slab, 
of Stone, l,ke clothes by demons. 

565. ' Some are hammered down like iron-pots with 

ges agam and agam, while others are cut to pieces like 
the slices of vegetables. 

566. ‘Their bodies are united again, and are again 
severed as before. They suffer these troubles and cry pits- 

J * 

1 The torment, of hell are th „ PanK T 

vagarapaim, book I, chap. I. 


567. ‘ When thirsty they are often caused to drink the 
molten lead, and when desiring to enjoy the shades of trees 
they are thrust underneath the trees that have leaves as 
sharp as sword-blades. 

568. The dwellers of hell are caused to remember the 
actions of their former lives and are not allowed to stay 
a moment without undergoing some pain or other. 

569. ‘ O girl, the very description of pain which the 
dwellers of hell suffer, cuts the bodied beings to the quick. 



570. ‘Moreover the creatures living in water, earth and 
sky are seen to undergo various afflictions arising out of 
their own Karman. 

571. ‘The aquatic animals are always ready to eat one 
another at their will. Some are caught by the fishermen, 
while others are gobbled by cranes, etc. 

572. ‘Some are skinned off by persons wishing to have 
their skin while others are roasted on a spit. Persons de¬ 
sirous of taking their flesh, cook them; and those who wish 
to have their marrow decoct them. 

573. ‘Among the animals that live on earth the stronger 
ones with lions at their head, kill the weaker ones such as 
deer, etc. with a view to feast upon their meat. 

574. ‘Even innocent animals are killed by people fond 
of hunting for the sake of amusement or of flesh by adopt¬ 
ing various devices. 

575. ‘ They sink under hunger thirst, cold heat and 
heavy load, and suffer various sorts of sorrow being smitten 
by cane, hook and goad. 


576. ' The birds flying in the sky such as partridges, 
parrots, doves, sparrows and so on are devoured by carnivo¬ 
rous birds such as hawks, sincana, vultures etc. 

577. ‘ The fowlers covetous of flesh adopt various mea¬ 
sures to catch the birds. They kill them putting them to 
various tortures. 

578. ‘ Birds and beasts are subject to all sorts of fear 
arising from water, weapons, etc. as an inevitable result of 
their own actions. 

579. ‘ Even if born as men, some are blind from their 
very birth while others are born lames and lepers. 

580. ‘ Some are thieves while others are debauchees. 
These are visited with various new punishments like the 
dwellers of hell. 

581. ‘Some falling a prey to continual diseases of vari¬ 
ous sorts hang on the neck of others and are neglected even 
by their own sons. 

582. ‘The slaves purchased with money are beaten like 
mules and are made to carry heavy burdens and to bear the 
pinch of thirst. 

588. ‘ Even the dwellers of heaven suffer the pangs of 

sorrow owing to their mutual jealousy at the prosperity of 
others and to their relationship as master and servant. 

584. ‘In this non-essential world, severe by nature, 
sorrows know no bounds like aquatic animals in the ocean. 

585. ‘Jainism is the only antidote to sorrow in this sor¬ 
rowful world like incantation to a place haunted by spirits. 

586. ‘One should never commit injury to another, for it 
is injury to life alone that makes people sink in the ocean of 
hell like a ship heavily loaded. 
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587. ‘ One should never speak an untruth for it makes 
people wander in this world for a long time like straw 
drifted by the whirlwind. 

588. 1 One should not take anything not given by its 
master, for a thing not given is sorrowful like the touch of 
fruits of stinging-nettle. 

589. ‘ Unchastity should over be avoided, for unchaste 
habits drag a person, like a wretched man taken by the 
collar, to hell. 

590. ‘One should not make an unnecessary horde, as by 
an unnecessary horde a man sinks into the mire of sonow 
like a cow under a heavy burden. 

591. ‘ One who even partially avoids these five sins viz. 
injury to life etc. becomes a recipient of higher and higher 
bliss. 

592. “Then she became highly disgusted with the world 
whereupon the knot of her Karinan as impenetrable as an 
iron ball, was broken. 

593. Then in the presence of the sage, she assumed the 
right belief according to the prescribed rules, and sincerely 
took upon herself the duties of a house-holder as declared by 

the Jinas. 

594. “ She took then and there, the five anuvratas, com¬ 
mencing with non-injury to beings, which form provisions 
for our journey to the next world. 

595. “ Having bowed down to the great sage, she put 
the load of wood on her head, and went back to her house, 
delighted at heart as if she had accomplished all her duties. 

596. “ Thenceforth the wise girl practised various pe- 
j nances keeping the words of the sage Yugandhara green in 
! her memory like one’s own name. 
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597. “ Ugly looking as she was, none would marry her 
even in her youth. Who likes to eat the fruit of the bitter 
gourd though ripe ? 

598. “Goaded on by a strong disgust for the world, she 
went to that mountain again, and taking the vow of fasting 
is now staying before the sage Yugandhara. 

599. “ So go there and show your person to her. She, 
dying with her attachment towards you, will be born as 
your wife, because one is born according to one’s desire at 
the time of death.” 

600. Lalitanga did so. She died with an attachment 
towards him and was accordingly reborn as his wise as be¬ 
fore under the name of Svayamprabha. 

601. Having recovered her who had separated from 
him out of indignation and sulkiness as it were, he spent his 
time in amorous sports with more intensity than before as 
shade is more pleasant after sunshine. 

602. Passing some time with her in amorous enjoy¬ 
ment Lalitanga saw the signs of his own fall from heaven. 

603. His ornaments of jewels turned pale and the 
wreath on his head faded for fear of separation, as it were, 
from him. 

' * *'t. 4 •' ' 

604. His garments grew dirty just after he put them 
on. Even Vishnu himself is forsaken by the goddess of 
wealth at the time of imminent danger. 

o 

605. He became seriously attached to worldly pleasures 
at the sacrifice of virtue. It is often found that a change 
takes place in the nature of people when their end draws 
nigh. 


606. All his attendants began to cry piteously through 
grief, for words foreboding the events of future often escape 
the lips of such persons. 

607. Like a guilty person he was forsaken by modesty 
and wealth which he had obtained at a proper time, and 
which he always loved. 

608. Just as an insect puts forth a pair of wings at the 
time of death, so also did he take recourse to poverty though 
he was not poor and to drowsiness though he was beyond 
sleep. 1 

609. His joints got loose along with his heart. The 
Kalpa-trees unshakable even by fierce storms began to 
tremble. 

610. Although quite healthy the junctions of all his 
limbs began to give way, as if through fear of clamity in a 
future birth. 

611. His sight became so unable to grasp things that he 
was unable to perceive the presence of persons standing 
before his very eyes. 

612. That very moment his limbs became tremulous 
from fear of the coming pangs of staying in the womb. 

613. He ceased to derive any pleasure even from sports 
on a pleasure-hill, in a river, lake, tank and garden, like an 
elephant with his driver on. 

614. “Have I committed any wrong my lord, ” said 
Svayamprabha, “that you look so indifferent ?” 

615. “You have committed no wrong, my dear, said 
Lalitanga, “ it is my fault, O one with beautiful eye-brows, 
that I performed so little penance in my former birth. 


1. Gods are supposed never to sleep or wink. 
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616. Ever wakeful to enjoyment, I was totally un¬ 
mindful of virtue when in my former birth I had been born 
as the lord of the Vidyadharas. 

617. Being instructed in the Jaina religion by my 
minister, Svayambuddha, sent as it were by my good luck, 

I adopted that religion towards the close of my life. 

618. Through the influence of that religion I became 
master of Srlprabha and now I shall fall from this. One 
cannot get a thing not destined for him. 

619. While he was speaking in the above manner, 
there came to him a god, named Drid Aadharman, from Indra 
and said, 

620. ‘The Indra of Isana will go to Nandlsvara to wor¬ 
ship the images of the Jinas. You, too, should come in ac¬ 
cordance with his orders.’ 

621. “ Fortunately this mandate of my master is just 
what I desired,” said Lalitanga, and started oil with his wife 
with a heart full of delight. 

622. Going to Nandlsvara he worshipped the eternal 
images of the Jinas and forgot, on account of excessive hap¬ 
piness his imminent fall. 

623. Then going to other holy places with a pure mind, 
he met with his end, his days being counted, like a lamp 
with oil consumed. 

624-25. Then in the great city of Lohargal situated on 
sea-shore in the Vijaya Pushkalavatl, on the northern bank 
of the great river Sita in the eastern Videha in Jambu con¬ 
tinent, he was born as a son to king Suvaritajangha on his 
queen Lakshmi. 

626. Then on an auspicious day, the delighted parents 
affectionately christened him as Vajrajangha. 


627. Svayamprabha, too, stricken with sorrow, devoted 
herself to virtuous deeds and died like Lalitanga, within a 
short time. 

628. She was born as the daughter of Ganavati, queen 
j of Vajrasena, the king of kings, in the city of Pnwdankmi in 
I that very Vijaya. 

629. She was unrivalled in the world in respect of her 
beauty and was consequently named Srlmatl by her parents. 

630. Being reared up by nurses like a creeper in a gard¬ 
en by the gardeners, she having glossy and twig-like hands, 
gradually advanced in years. 

631. She who filled, as it were, the space of the sky 
with the lustre of her beauty was adorned by youth as a 
gold finger-ring is bedecked with a jewel. 

632. The other day she, in a sportive mood mounted a 
high palace known as Sarvatobhadra like a streak of evening 
cloud on a mountain. 

j 633. Then she saw gods coming to the garden called 
Manorama where the great sage Susthita had attained Per- 
i feet Knowledge. 

1 634. “ Where did 1 see it before V said she and ponder¬ 

ing over it in her mind, she recollected her former births 
like a dream of the previous night. 

635. Incapable, as it were to bear the burden of the 
knowledge of her former birth she immediately fell down in a 
swoon on the ground. 

636. Her female friends besmeared her with sandal 
paste etc., and as a consequence thereof she came to her 
senses and rising from the ground, cogitated thus, 
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637. I do not know where Lalit&nga my husband of 
the previous birth being fallen from heaven has been born 
and this ignorance rends my heart. 

638. So long as my mind is attached to him no body 
else can be the lord of my Heart. Who would place salt in 
a pot of camphor ? 

639. If I cannot speak with the lord of my heart then 
what is the good of speaking with any one else ? With this 
she took the vow of silence. 

640. Apprehending this might be due to the influence 
of some evil spirit, her attendants (in order to counteract 
this evil influence) adopted proper means such as spells, 
magical feats etc. 

641. Hundreds of means were adopted but none could 
break her silence. The medicine of one disease is not for the 
cure of another. 

642. She directed her attendants to her servie either 
by means of writing or by hints given by ( contraction or ex¬ 
pansion of) her brows, or by (the movement of) her hands 
etc. 

643. On another occasion Srimati while in the pleasure 
garden, was addressed secretly by her nurse, PawcZita at an 
opportune moment. 

644. You are my life, O darling, and I am your 
mother; so there could never be any cause of disbelief be¬ 
tween ourselves. 

645. Please tell me, my child, why you are keeping 
sileuce. Let me have a share in your sorrow and thus lessen 
your panga 
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| 1 646. If I know the cause of your sorrow I shall try to 

, redress it. It is not proper to treat a disease before its 
! diagnosis. 

647. Just as a man for the purpose of atonement 
speaks of his sin before a good preceptor, so also did she give 
' a full account of her former birth to PawZita. 

i 

, i 648. Paneiita aware of the means and ways of a thing 
’ delineated the account of Srimatl on a piece of canvas a r 1 
soon wunt out to show it (to persons with a view to its cure). 

649. It being the birth-day of the overlord Vajrasena, 
'j many a king came there to solemnise the ceremony. 

650. Then Pandita spreading the canvas publicly on 
I the high road like the vast aspirations of Srlmati, stood 
|j there. 

651. There a few, versed in the sacred lore, praised the 
picture representing the divine Nandlsvara etc., which con- 

I formed quite well to their description given in the scriptures. 

I 652. While others, faithful as they were, nodded their 

heads and described one to the other the images of the Jinas. 

1 653. Those expert in the science of fine arts praised the 

j correctness of lines as they examined them again and again 
j with sidelong looks. 

| 654. While others described the colour white, black, 

yellow, blue, red etc., as making the canvas appear like the 
variegated evening sky. 

t 655. In the meantime, the son of king Durdarsana, who 

j was aptly called Durdanta in the truest sense of the term, 
came there. 

656. Intelligent as he was, he observed the canvas for 
a while and fell in a pretended swoon on the earth. Then 
i* he rose from the ground as if coming to his senses. 


re 

657. When he rose from the ground, people asked him 
reason of his fainting. He described fraudulently the reason 
of this. 

658. Some one has depicted the account of my former 
birth on this canvas and fortunately I recollected- my previ¬ 
ous existence as I looked at it. 

659. I was lord Lalitanga, and Svayampabha was my 
queen. The figures depicted on the canvas tally with my 
experience. 

660. Then Panditft said, “ If so, O gentle one, please 
explain the whole scene on this canvas by pointing it with 
your finger. 

661. He said, “ Here is mountain Meru and this the 
city of PuraZarikini.” Being again asked to tell the name of 
the sage he said that he had forgot it. 

662. Being asked again who that king was, sorrounded 
by his ministers, and who the helpless woman, he said he did 
not remember their names. 

663. Knowing him to be an artful man, she said taunt¬ 
ingly, 0 Child, the account of your former life really agrees 
with this.” 

664. You were the god Lalitanga, and your wife was 
Svayamprabha who now, as the result of her own actions, 
has been born as a lame woman in Nandigrama. 

665. Remembering the account of her previous birth it 
was depicted here on this canvas and was given to me by 
her when I was in the Dh&takikha-ncZa. 

666. Out of kinduesa towards that lame girl I have 
Marched for you. So come with me, I shall lead you to her 
in the DhataikrkharKZe.- 






1 
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667. She is suffering an acute pang, O child, from your 
separation, so let you console her, your wife in the previous 
birth, without delay. 

668. When Pa-nditS. became silent after saying these 
words, that artful man was thus laughingly addressed by 
his own friends. 

669. How fortunate you are that you have got a wife 
who is a jewel among the women. You should by all means 
go to her and maintain her. 

670. Then prince Durdanta with his face pale on ac¬ 
count of shame went somewhere else like things remaining 
after sale. 

671. From the city of Loh&rgala, Vajrajangha, then, 
appeared on the scene, and seeing the account depicted on 

the canvas fainted. 

672. Fanned by fans and sprinkled over with water, 
he came to himself and got up and recollected his former 
birth all at once like one fallen fresh from heaven. 

673. Why did you faint prince, seeing this picture on 
the canvas ?” asked PawZita, to which Vajragangha replied 
as follows. 

674. The account of myself and that of my wife re¬ 
lating to our former birth has been depicted here, O gentle 
lady. Seeing this 1 fainted. 

675. This is the heaven of isana and this is the Vim&na 
(aerial abode) Sriprabka. Here I am known as Lalit&nga, 
and that is my wife SvayamaprabhA. 

676. Falling from this heaven she was born in the 
house of an indigent person at Nandigr&ma in Dhataki- 
khanda where she became known as Niruamika. 





677. Here is the hill of Ambaratiiaka which she has 
climbed, and taking the vow of fasting she stands before the 
great sage Yugandhara. 

678. I came here to show myself to her and she became 
attached towards me and died and was born again as Sva- 
yamprabh&. 

679. Here I am shown as worshipping the images of 
the Jmas on the Nandiavara mountain. When going to other 
holy places, I am represented here as falling from heaven. 

. 680. Meseems here is my wife, Svayamprabha in her 
ymg condition and here she remains alone and helpless. 

b81. I think she is now present here and that she has 
depicted this scene by recollecting her former existence. Or 
ow else can one know what has been felt by another ? 

682. “ Quite so, ” said Pawfitft, and coming back to Sri- 
mati told her every thing in detail which acted like a balm 
m healing her heart’s wound. 

683. As Srimati heard the words disclosing her hus- 
a nd’s story the hairs of her body stood on their ends in the 

same manner as the lands adjoing the Vidura mountain are 
adorned with sprouting jewels at the roaring sound of clouds 

684. ^ Srimati let her father know this from the mouth 
ot raiwita as dependence is the natural virtue of ladies. 

685. King Vajrasena became delighted at her words 
> e peacocks at the sound of clouds, and then summoned 
vajrajangha to his presence. 

686 The king said to the prince, “Let my daughter 

nrimati be your wife now as she was in your former esis- 

tence. 

,687. When the prince agreed to the proposal, the king 
made him marry Srimati in the like manner as the ocean 
caused Vishnu to marry Lakehmi. 
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688 . Those two, with white silken clothes on, shone 
like the moon with her beams. They started for the city of 
Lohargala being permitted by the king. 


689. Knowing Vajrajangha to be a man of worth, king 
Svarnajangha installed him on the throne, and himself re¬ 
nounced the world. 

690. Vajrasena, on the other hand, made over the 
charge of his kingdom to his son Pushkalapfila, renounced the 
world and was reborn as a Jina. 


691. Vajrajangha, too, in company with his wife $ri- 
mati bore the burden of his kingdom as easily as an elephant 
bears a lotus. 

/ 

692. After they had been united to each other like the 
Ganges to the sea, they became very much attached to world¬ 
ly pleasures and a son was born to them. 

693. In course of time an internal quarrel took place 
between Pushkalapala and his frontier chieftains on all sides, 

, who were very angry, and could well be compared to a 
multitude of snakes. 

694. Then king Vajrajangha, being invited by him, set 

out with a view to subdue them like snakes. 

I 

695. Devoted as she was to her husband, (Srimati, too, 

' followed Vajrajangha the ruler of the universe, like Paulomi 
I following Indra. 

ij 696. He, going half way, found a great forest of reeds 
[ before him that could be mistaken for light even on the 
night of new moon. 

697. Being Informed by travellers that a poison sight- 
/ ed serpent lived there, he took a different path, for politicians 
are ever wakeful for the completion of their undertakings. 

) 

/ 

I 

/ 

_ 
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698. As soon as he, who rivalled a tiger in prowess, 
arrived at PuwZarikini the whole circle of Chieftains came 
under the control of Pushkalapala. 

699. King Pushkalapala, too, presented him various 
wolcome-gifts, as a modest disciple does his preceptor. 

700. On another occasion he took leave of $rimati’s, 
wealthy brother and set out accompanied by her like Vishnu 
by Lakshmi. 

701. As he the destroyer of the foes came close to the 
forest of reeds the experts from within their cars said to him 
the following:— 

702. “Here two Anagaras having acquired Perfect 
knowledge, gods came down and the venomons reptile was 
shorn of his poison at their brilliancy. 

703. “ The two sages Sagarasena and Munisena stay 
here, O king, who are (respectively ) equal to the sun and 
the moon (in splendour).” 

704. Knowing them to be his brothers, the king was ex¬ 
ceedingly delighted and lived in that forest like Vishmi 
living in the ocean. 

705. Bent low as if with load of devotion, the king 
went there with his wife, and saluted them who had been 
preaching a sermon to a congregation of gods. 

706. When the preaching was over the king offered 
them food, drink, cloth and other articles, and thus thought 
within himself. 

707. “ Fortunate are these two who are free from pas¬ 
sions and attachment to worldly possessions. Inspite of my 
birth of the same mother, I am not like them. 


708 These two being the followers of the path of virtue 
are really the sons of my father who had renounced the 
world while I am no better than an adopted child. 

709 Even under these circumstances it would bo quite 
befittin" if I renounce the world, as the life of an ascetic 
though”just adopted is like a lamp for the destruction 

of darkness. 

710. So going to the city I shall make over my king¬ 
dom to my son, and shall follow the course of my father, 
like a swan following the course of another of its species. 

711 Accompanied by queen Srimati who desired to 
follow him in taking the vow and was as if intertwined 
with his mind, he reached the city of Lohargala. 

712. Then his son greedy of the kingdom won over the 
subjects to his own side by means of bribes, for bribes can, 
like waters, make a way everywhere. 

713. (Srimati and the king with the thought that they 
would renounce the kingdom in favour of their son in the 

morning fell asleep at night. 

714. While they were fast asleep their son blew a 
poisonous gas into their room which none could stop like fire 
issuing out of a cave ? 

715. The smoke of the gas entered into their nostrils 
to an excessive degree and like a hook it immediately pulled 
out the life of the husband and the wife. 

716. Then in the Uttarakuru they were reborn as 
twins, for people dying with the same thought get the same 


course of life. 

717. After enjoying their life according to the condi¬ 
tions of their native land, they died and were born in the 
Saudharma heaven as gods with mutual friendship. 
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718. Having always enjoyed the objects of pleasures 
Vajrajangha fell from heaven when the term of his life ex¬ 
pired, like ice melting in the sun. 

719. Tn the city of Kshitipratisffla, in the country of 
Videha of the Jambu continent he was born as a son, named 
Jtv&nanda, to Suvidhi, a physician. 

720. That very moment four other male children were 
born in that city like so many parts of virtue incarnate. 

721. One of them who came to be known as Mahidhara 
was born of Kanakavatl the wife of king I.sanacandra. 

722. The second was born of Lakshml, the wife of the 
minister Sunasira and was known as Subuddhi, who was 
( handsome ) like cupid. 

723. The third who came to be known as Piirwibhadra 
was born of Abhayavatl, the wife of Sagaradatta, a mer¬ 
chant. 

724’ The last was Gunakara, born of /S'ilamati, the wife 
of the merchant Dhana and appeared like an embodiment of 
good conduct. 

725. Being reared up by their nurses with great care 
day and night, they ail grew simultaneously like the various 
limbs of the body. 

726. They played together with dust, simultaneously 
learnt all the arts and sciences like trees taking the water 

of clouds. 

727. In that very city the soul of /Sriinatl also was 
born as a son, named Kesava, to the merchant Isvaradatta. 

728. They together with him were friends as insepar¬ 
able from each other as the mind from the five organs of 


sense. 
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729. Jivananda learnt his hereditary science of Ayur¬ 
veda in all its eight branches, and studied the drugs from 
point of view of their taste, efficacy and action. 

730. As Airavatia is amongst the elephants and the 
sun amongst the planets, so was he wise and wholly pro- 
licient amongst the physicians. 

731. Meeting together like real brothers they played 
and lived together in one another’s house by turns. 

732. Once, while they were living in the house of 
Jivananda, the son of the Physician, a sage came there to 

beg alms. 

733. The son of the king PWthvipala, named Gimakara 
left his kingdom like a handful of impurity and accepted 
the empire of peacefulness. 

734. He was emaciated by the practice of penance like 
the current of a river by the heat of the summer tide, and 
was overpowered with worms and leprosy on account of his 
taking food untimely. 

735. Though afflicted with worms and leprosy all over 
his body, he did not ask for a medicine as those hankering 
after salvation scarcely care for their body. 

736. He went from door to door like the stream of a 
cow’s urine, and was seen by them in their yard desirous of 
breaking his sixth meal. 

737. Jivananda, the only, physician of note in the 
world, was addressed tauntingly by prince Mahidhara. 

738. “ You have a good knowledge of diagnosis and of 
the application of medicines. Besides you have a skill in 
medical treatment. The only thing wanting in you is kind¬ 


ness. 
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739. “ Though a patient be your intimate friend, and 
approach you with a request, you do not evon cast your 
eyes on him without fee like a prostitute. 

740. “Still the wise should not always covet money but 
for the sake of virtue should sometimes treat patients free 

of charge. 

741. “ Fie on all your study of medical treatment and 
of diagnosis that you do not a care a deserving patient who 
has come here.” 

742. Jivananda, also, the ocean of knowledge, said, 
“Well spoken, my magnanimous friend, you have really 
amazed me.” 

743_44. A Brahman who bears no jealousy towards 
his kith and kin, a trader who is not a cheat, a lover that 
is free from envy towards his rivals, a body without disease, 
a scholar with riches, a meritorious person without pride, a 
woman without restlessness and a prince with good charac¬ 
ter, are objects rarely found (in the world). 

745. This great sage should certainly be treated by me, 
but the want of proper ingredients of the medicine stands in 

my way to treat him. 

740. From among the ingredients, 1 have an oil that 
has been subjected to heating a hundred thousand times, but 
I am in want of Gosirsha sandal and a blanket of jewels. 
Please procure these things and bring them here. 

747. “We shall bring these to you”, said all the five 
and they went to the market. The sage, too, repaired to 

his own place. 

■ 748. They asked the merchants to let them have a 

blanket of jewels and Gosirsha in exchange for mony. 
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Thus asked the old merchants while making those articles 
over to them said :—• 

749. The price of each of these is a lac of gold coins. 
Please take them but tell us what you would do with them. 

750. They said, “ Take the price and let us have the 
sandal and the blanket. With these we want to treat a 
great sage.” 

751. On hearing this the merchant with his eyes turn¬ 
ed upwards in wonder and indicating delight by horripila¬ 
tion thought within his mind thus. 

752. Where on the one hand is their youth given to 
sensuality and unrestricted joy and where on the other hand 
is their mind, an abode of conscience and befitting the old. 

753. Such a thing befits us whose bodies are worn out 
with old age ! Their action certainly resembles the carrying 
of a heavy load by untractable animals. 

754. Thus thinking he said, “Here are the Gosirsha and 
the blanket, please take them. May you be blessed O lucky 
ones, and let your money remain with you. 

755. In exchange for the value of these things I shall 
take the imperishable merit (arising from its use for a sage). 
You have like my uterine brothers, kindly made me share 
this merit with you.” 

756. He, the foremost of the merchants, making the 
Gosirsha and the blanket over to them adopted with his soul 
purified the life of a hermit and attained salvation. 

757. Taking the drugs with them and accompanied by 
Jivananda, they, the best of the good souls, went where the 
sage was staying. 
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758. Under a banyan tree he stood absorbed in medita- : 
tion, and as restless as its roots. They saluted him and said. j 

759. “ This day we shall stand in your way of practis¬ 
ing virtue with our treatment. Please allow us 0 reverend 
sire, to treat you, and favour us with a share of your virtue. 

760. Thus taking leave of the sage they brought a 
fresh carcase of a cow. Physicians do not hesitate (to touch 
a dead body ). 

761. They besmeared every limb of the sage with that 
oil which entered into his body like the water of a stream 
entering into the garden. 

762. The sage became unconscious owing to the strong¬ 
ly pungent character of the oil. A serious disease requires 
a strong medicine for its cure. 

763. The worms overpowered with that oil came out of 
his body in the same manner as white ants come out of an 
anthill when water is poured into it. 

764. The Jlvananda wrapped the sage wholly with the 
blanket of jewels just as the moon covers the sky with her ') 

beams. ' 

HjgMiyiyglrl u 

765. The worms clung to that blanket on account of 1 
its coldness in the like manner as fish hot with mid-day cling 

to aquatic plants. \ 

766. Shaking the blanket gently the physician made 
the worms fall on the carcase of the cow. How nice it is ! 

The good never have feeling of enmity towards others. 

767. Then Jlvananda soothed the sage with the appli¬ 
cation of the nectarine goalrsha sandal that gives life to ani¬ 
mals. 
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768. As the worms dwelling in the skin alone had come 
out, Jlvananda made arrangements again to besmear the 
sago with the oil. 

769. By this inunction a great many worms living m 
the flesh also came out, like a bodily fluid coming out by 
breathing upward. 

770. The worms as before remained stuck to the 
blanket of jewels, and it appeared that so many insects were 
born in stale curd kept in a cup of leaves. 

771. The worms were again shaken off the blanket of 
jewels on the cow carcass Oh, the skill of the physician ! 

772. With a stream of the pigment of Gosirsa sandal, 
Jlvananda refreshed the sage as a cloud refreshes by its 
downpour an elephant heated with the (rays of the) summer 

sun. 

773. By another inunction he removed the worms 
living in bones also. The strong being angry, one is not safe 
even in an adamantinG case. 

774. Again he shook the worms off on the carcass of 
the cow. A low place is a fit abode for the mean. 

775. With the juice of Goairsa sandal the great phy¬ 
sician besmeared the sage again with deep devotion as one 
does an image. 

776. The application of medicine made the sage full of 
loveliness of fresh skin and he shone like a cleansed imago 
of gold. 

777. Allowed by these devoted youths, the sage as 
l ' patient as earth itself went somewhere else as people of his 
j type do not remain long at a place. 


I 






778. Those wise persons sold the remaining Goslrsa 
sandal and the blanket of jewels for gold coins. 

779. With those gold coins to which wero added their 
own, they caused to build a high Jaina temple resembling 
the crest of the mount Meru. 

780. Magnanimous as they were, they devoted them¬ 
selves to the worship of the Jinas, and busy with the service 
of their preceptor, passed sometime and destroyed their 
Karman. 

781. Once those six wise men disgusted with the world 
got themselves initiated by a sage. Initiation indeed is the 
fruit of the mortal birth. 

782. They wandered from city to city, from village to 
village and from forest to forest living in each for a fixed 
time like planets passing from one sign of Zodiac to the other. 

783. By means of penances known as the fourth, the 
sixth and the eighth etc., they rendered their character purer 
and purer just as jewels are brightened by whetstones. 

784. Following the habit of a bee, they took alms on 
the day of breaking their fast merely to maintain to life 
without causing trouble to the giver. 

785. Patient as they were, they endured hunger, thirst 
heat, and all sorts of privations, like good soldiers enduring 
blows given by the enemy. 

786. By means of the weapons of forgiveness etc., they 
thoroughly subdued the four passions which form the four 
divisions of the army of King Illusion. 

787. After having emaciated their body gradually by 
frequent fasts, and having purified their soul, thoy took the 


«3 


vow of complete abstinence from food wnich was a verible 
lightning to destroy the hill of Karman. 

788. They five, who were given to meditation, breathed 
their last while muttering the formula of salutations, for the 
stood are never overcome by illusion. 

cl 

789. They all six were born as Indras or Samanika 
ccods in the twelfth Kalya called Acyuta. The results of 

such penance are very great. 

790. They lived a life of twenty-two Sagaropama’s du¬ 
ration after which they fell from heaven. A fall from 
heaven never goes without bringing salvation. 

791-92. From among them, five were born as sons one 
after the other to DharmI, queen of king Vajrasena in the 
city of PumZarlkini situated near the ocean in the Vijaya 
Pushkalavatl in the Eastern Videha, in the Jambu continent. 

793. Of these the physician’s soul was the first son, 
named Vajranabha, whose birth was characterised by four¬ 
teen great dreams. 1 

794-95. The prince’s soul was born as the second son, 
named Ba.hu, and the minister’s son’s soul as the third son 
narined Subahu. The banker’s and the merchant’s sons were 
reborn as Plf/ta and Mahaptt/ta respectively, while Kesava's 
soul was reborn as Suyasa/i, the son of a Kshatriya. 

796. From his very infancy Suyasa/t was affectionate to 
Vajranabha. The affection in a previous birth is the cause 

of binding one with friendship. 

797. Ab time rolled on, the princes and SuyasaA grew 
up by degrees, like six Varsha mountains in the shape of 

men. 

1. The mother of a great person sees an auspicious dream at 
the time of conception. This belief is common to Hindus and 
L Buddhists. It is found among the Christians also. 
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798. As they rode on horseback in a row, it appeared 
as if Revanta had assumed so many separate bodies. 

799. In the matter of their instruction in arts, their 
teacher was a mere witness, ( i. e. he had to make no effort 
on his part), as the qualifications of great men develop na¬ 
turally. 

800. They could lift mountains like pieces of stone 
with their hands, and none could vie with them in the test 
of strength. 

801. Then the Lokantika gods approached king Vajra- 
sena, and requested him to lay the foundation his Tirtha ( i. 
e. religious order). 

802. Then Vajrasena installed his son Vajranabha in 
the kingdom, who was as powerful as thunderbolt, and was 
a prototype of his father. 

803. Then king Vajrasena pleased the whole earth 
with his alms-giving for a year in the same manner as clouds 
do with their waters. 

804. The ceremony of his coming out from tho world 
being celebrated by the lords of gods, demons and men, ho 
went to the garden and graced it as tho moon does tho sky. 

805. Self-enlightened as he was, ho adopted tho life 
of a monk, and acquired forthwith the knowledge known as 
Mana/t-paryaya. 

806. The lord, absorbed within himself, possessing the 
wealth of peace, indifferent to and from worldly attach¬ 
ments, began to wander over earth under many a solf-impos- 
ed condition as to how and when to receive alms. 

. 807. Vajranabha, too, granted estates to his brothers, 
and being attended by them like constant servants, looked 
like Indra served by the lords of the quarters. 


808. SuyasaA was his charioteer as Aruna is that of tho 
Sun. A great warrior should choose a charioteer worthy of 
himself. 

809. The dirt of (jhdti-karmcm being romoved, Vajra¬ 
sena acquired tho Perfect knowledge, like a mirror its bril¬ 
liancy. 

810. Then into the arsenal of king Vajranabha entered 
a discus surpassing the lustre of tho Sun. 

811. He had already thirteen jewels by him. Pros¬ 
perity depends on the quantity of virtue as the lotus-stalk 
on the depth of water. 1 

812. All the nine treasures being attracted by his im¬ 
mense virtue like bees attracted by the fragrance of flowers, 
remained with him as his servants. 

813. When he had conquered the whole of theV ijaya 
Pushkalavati, he was installed as overlord by all the kings. 

814. Though he was indulging in the enjoyment of 
various objects of pleasure, yet his religious tendency grow 
stronger and stronger as if to outdo the growth of his grow¬ 
ing age through jealousy. 

815. His religious tendency gradually became most 
powerful through the nourishing effect of his growing in¬ 
difference to the world, just as a creeper grows up luxuri¬ 
antly by water kept in a vessel round it. 

816. Once upon a time, the Jins Vajrasena who caused 
joy to the people, and who was like salvation incarnate, 
arrived there wandering at ease. 

817. Seated in the Samavasarana under the shade of 
the Caitya-tree, the lord began his religious sermon which 
was to the ears of his audience a draught of nectar. 

1. Tho deeper the water, the longer the lotus-stalk grows. 
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818. King Vajranabha, too, accompanied by his kith 

and kin, went delightfully like a gander to the lotusfeot of 

the Venerable Jina, the friend of the world. 

» 

819. Having circumambulated thrice, and saluted the 
lord of the universe, he like the younger brother of Indra, 
sat at his back. 

820. He, the foremost among the lay disciple, heard 
the sermon which resembled a rain-fall at the time of the 
Svati constellation in as much as it produced the pearl of 
transcendental knowledge in the oyster-shells of the minds 
of the lucky people. 

821. He, the Indra of his eafth, listening to the words 
of the Venerable One as attentively as a deer does a sweet 
song, thought thus with delight:— 

822. “ It is very lucky that my father, the master of 
the world, is also the saviour of this boundless universe 
which is as unassailable as the ocean itself. 

823. “ To a man the darkness of ignorance is like the 
thick darkness of the night. The Venerable One dispels it 
totally just as the sun does. 

824. “ Like a chronic and serious disease the thick 
heap of karmcm is incurable, but my father can cure that 
too. 

825. “ In short he is the reliever of all sorts of sorrows, 
is the fountain-head of bliss, and is the ocean of nectar in 
the shape of compassion. 

826. “ Although our revered sire is so kind, yet we, 
ignorant through illusion, have deprived ourselves so long of 
his kindness.” 
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827. Then the paramount lord of the earth said thus 
to the paramount lord of religion who had como there, in a 
tone choked with devotion. 

828. "O Lord, my mind has been perverted by the 
study of political science which deals with the material 
wealth and prosperity, just as a crop is destroyed by weeds. 

829. “ Being always given to the enjoyment of worldly 
pleasures, I have exhibited myself in different forms like an 
actor who appears on the stage in different guises. 

830. “This my realm is the source of desires and 
wealth only. The course of conduct followed hero leads to 


831. “ If I ply on in the ocean of births, being even a 
son of yours 0 father, then, what special prowess will dis¬ 
tinguish me from my equals ? 

832. “ Just I governed this kingdom entrusted to me 
by you, so I shall maintain the kingdom of continency if you 
would kindly confer the same on me.” 

833. Then the overlord, who was like the sun in the 
sky of his clan, making the kingdom over to his son, took 
the vow of religion in the presence of the Venerable One. 

834. Bahu and others, who were his uterine brothers, 
also took the same vow. Thus, indeed, they inherited what 
had been gained by their father and elder brother. 

835. Following his master, the charioteer Suyasa/t, 
also adopted renunciation at the feet of the religious head. 
The servants always follow the path of their masters. 

836. Vajranabha in no time became thoroughly versed 
in the sacred scriptures, and thereby twelve Angas were 
united into a single moving body as it were. 1 

1. Notico the play upon the word which means ‘a part of 
the Jaina canon’ and ‘the body.’ 
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837. Biihu and others, too, became versed in the eleven 
Angas. The literary qualifications of porsons differ accord¬ 
ing to degree of their Kshayopasama. 

838. Though they were rich in the wealth of penance, 
yet they were always dissatisfied with any amount worship 
at the holy feet of the Jina, and of hard austerities. 

839. As they always drank the nectarine speeches of 
the Jina, the observance of a fast extending over a month 
even did not exhaust them. 

840. The Venerable Vajrasena, too, took recourse to 
(Sukladhyana at length, and attained to salvation whereupon 
gods held celebrations. 

841. The sage Vajranabha attended by other sages, 
who were his kinsmen on account of similar vows, roamed 
about on the earth like a brother of Virtue. 

842. Bfthu and others together with the charioteer 
found a master in the sage Vajran&bha, liko the five organs 
of sense finding a controller in the soul. 

843. Just as phosphorescent herbs on the crest of a 
mountain, shine in the moonlight, so also did the occult 
powers such as khela etc. appeared before them by virtue of 
their penance. 

844. A jot of their spittle, applied to the person of a 
leper, acted like the juice of kofivedha which turns the heap 
copper into gold. 

845. The excrements of their ears, eyes and limbs bore 
the scent of musk, and acted like panacea to the sick. 

846. Just like a bath in the nectar-lake, the very touch 
of their body cured the diseases of the corporeal beings. 
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847. The water, whether fallen from clouds or standing 
u> streams, that came into contact with their body cured all 
diseases, as rays of the sun dispel darkness. 

848. As other elephants flee away at the smell of ichorous 
now of a mad elephant, so the touch of the wind blowing over 
their bodies removed the pernicious effect of poison etc.” 

849. Poisonous food and. the like when placed in their 

bowls or taken into their mouths, became free from venoms 
like a lump of ambrosia. 

850. As the utterance of certain mantras destroys the 

eftects ot poison, so the very recollection of their words re- 

.novod all pain felt by persons suffering from any disease or 
effect of poison. 

851. Just as water in an oyster takes the form of 
pearls, so nails, hair, teeth etc. growing their body, acquired 
the properties of medicine. 

852. They were able to reduce themselves into so 
minute a form that they pass, like a thread, through the 
eye of a needle even. 

853. They could heighten their bodies to such an ex¬ 
tent that even mount Sumeru would reach upto their knees. 

854. They could make their body so light that it sur¬ 
passed even air in respect of lightness. 

855. The gravity of their body surpassed that of Indra’s 
thunderbolt, and hence their strength (i. e. strong blow) 
could not be endured by gods Indra and others. 

856. Their power of extension was such that they 
could touch, while standing on earth, the planets or even the 

top of mount Meru with their fingers as easily as we touch 
leaves of a tree. 
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857. Their strength of will was so great that they 
could walk on water as on land, and could dive into, or 
come out of, the ground as if it were water. 

858. Their supernatural powers with regard to worldly 
glory was such that they could gain for themselves the 
empire of cakravartin or of an Indra. 

859. Unprecedented was their power by which they 
brought under control even the wild beasts. 

860. Their motion was so irresistible that they could 
enter into a mountain as easily as into a hole. 

861. Their power of becoming invisible was so un¬ 
checked that they could remain invisible to all like the wind. 

862. Ihey were so skilful in assuming different forms 
at will that they could fill in the space of the universe with 
their multiple forms. 

863. So great was their power of penetrating into the 
fundemental truths that from the germ of a single idea, 
there sprouted forth many more. 

864. Their memory resembled a barn, for it could re¬ 
tain in due order the facts previously heard like grain kept 
in a barn. 

865. They had learnt the scriptures in such an order 
that they could recite and explain a whole text by hearing 
a single word frotti its beginning, middle or end. 

866. They were possessed of a superior mental faculty, 
because they could dive into the ocean of sacred knowledge, 
and cite within a muhurta a passage from it bearing on any 
particular subject. 

867. They were so fluent in speech that they could 
recite the whole canon in a muhurta as easily as the al¬ 
phabet. 


° j "““x xncy uia not 

“‘'f e “ ml P* in °™> if th °y rosined in a steady 
posture for a long time. 

869. They emitted nectar, milk, honey and ghee, as 

■t were, (or even a poor food placed in their howls attained 

the quality of ambrosia. 

870. To the persons afflicted with sorrow they were 
good fountains of ambrosia, milk, honey and ghee because 

leir words turned into ambrosia and so on for them. 


. 87L The y were Provided with ever-running kitchens 
as it were, for even a little food placed in their bowls never 
ran short inspite of taking large quantities out of it. 

872. It seemed as if they had spacious palaces at their 
command, because at their sermons even innumerable crea¬ 
tures would comfortably occupy only a small room. 

873. They could perceive by one and the same organ of 
•sense the objects perceptible through different organs, and 

hence they seemed to possess one general and undivided 
sense organ. 


874. Their power of flying by their legs was such that 
they could reach the Rucaka continent in a single flight. 

875. Turning from the Rucaka continent, they were 
able with another leap to come to the Nandisvara continent, 

and with one more to the place from whence they had 
started. 

876. In upward motion they could reach in one high 
jjump the Pataka garden situated on the top of mount Meru. 

877. Thence with another jump they could reach the 
Nandan forest, and with a third one they could come back 
to the place whence they had jumped first. 
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878. Possessed of the occult power of flying, they 
were able with one jump to reach the Manushottara, and 
with another the Nandisvara continent. 

879. They could come and go by an elliptical path and 
rise higher and higher by leaps in succession. 

880. They had the powers of a venom-sighted snake in 
as much as they could ruin or favour a person ( by a mere 
curse or blessing). Besides these they had other powers 
also. 

881. They did not take advantage of their supernatural 
powers, for persons hankering after salvation are indifferent 
to things at their hands. 

882. Here the lord Vajranabha acquired firmly the 
karman leading to one’s birth aB a Tlrthankara by means 
of the following twenty actions. 

883. The first of them is to worship the Arhats and 
their images, or to adore them with hymn of praise free 
from blasphemy. 

884. The second is to hold festivals and keep vigil 
in places where the Perfected attained salvation, and to 
narrate their real qualities. 

885. The third action consists in kindness towards 
novices, minors and sick monks; and in devotion to the 
system of Jaina Philosophy. 

886. To fourth is to show devotion to the preceptors 
by making gifts of food, medicine, cloth etc., and by bowing 
down before them. 

887. The fifth is reverence towards monks who are of 
twenty year’s standing, are sixty years old, are heads of a 
gana, or are much advanced in age. 
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888. The sixth way is to show devotion by bestowing 
food, cloth etc. on those who are superior to oneself in the 
study of tho scriptures with regard to their meaning. 

889. The seventh is to show reverence and devotion 
to sages who are practising hard penance, by giving them 
shelter. 

890. The eighth is to acquire knowledge both in the 
text and sense of the twelve Angas of the sacred lore by 
means of asking questions or revising them. 

891. The ninth is the right belief characterised by 
tranquility etc., supplemented by steadiness and other quali¬ 
ties, and devoid of doubt etc. 

892. The tenth is the fourfold reverence to a person 
for his superiority in knowledge, belief or conduct or out of 
mere formality; and it (i. e. vinaya ) is called so because of 
its capacity to destroy karman. 

893. The eleventh is to try to avoid all violation in the 
ten modes of conduct, viz., acting voluntarily, denouncing an 
act to be false etc. 1 

894. The twelfth is the sound and sobre observance the 
primary vows such as non-violence etc., and of secondary 
vows such as carefulness etc. 

895. The thirteenth is the practice of auspicious medi¬ 
tation every moment and every instant without being lazy. 

896. The fourteenth is practising penance according to 
one’s ability without undergoing mental and physical strain. 

897. The fifteenth is the distribution of food etc. among 
the sages according to one’s resources with a pure mind, 
speech and body. 


1. See additional notes. 
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S98. The sixteenth is to do service to the ten superiors, 
an Acarya etc. by supplying them food, drink, seat etc. 

8.99. The seventeenth is to generate calmness in the mind 
of the fourfold Sangha by removing obstacles from its way. 

900. The eighteenth is to take lessons assiduously 
every day in new texts, their meanings or in both. 

901. The nineteenth is the devotion to the scriptures 
shown by believing in them, by publishing them and by 
refuting all charges brought against them. 

902. The twentieth is to propagate religion by holding 
discussions, by prognostication, and by reciting poems and 
pious stories. 

903. Even a single action out of these is sufficient for 
the bondage of Tlrthankara-ndma-karman. But the vener¬ 
able sage acquired this karman by all these actions. 

904. BAhu, too, having spread his helping hand to the 
sages, acquired the karman which brought to him tho enjoy¬ 
ment of overlordship as its consequence. 

905. Having rendered service to the sages, SubAhu, 
absorbed in meditation, acquired super human power as a 
result thereof. 

906. Then Vajranabha praised both BA.hu and Subahu, 
saying that they were really fortunate in as much as they 

* served the sages. 

907-08. Both PKAa and MahApH/ta, then, thought, 
“ A benefactor alone is praised here in this world. Who 
would praise us, if without doing good to others, we had re¬ 
mained absorbed in meditation and the study of the texts ? 
People side with«those who serve their purpose.” 
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909. They under the influence of false illusion did not 
confess this jealous motive of theirs, and consequently ac¬ 
quired the karman by which they were to be born aB women 
in the next birth. 

910. All the six led a life of hermits as hard to bear as 
the edge of a sword, without any infringements for a period 
of fourteen lacs of purvas. 

911. Having practised the two kinds of SamlekhanA, 
the wise hermits adopted a posture of absolute motionless¬ 
ness, after giving up all food; and reaching the last heaven, 
Sarvarthasiddhi, became gods with a life of thirty-three 
sAgaropamas. 

Here ends the first canto of the great epic, the history of 
the sixty-three persons of eminence , composed 
by the great poet Hemacandra and des¬ 
cribing the twelve previous 
births (of Rishabha) 
as Dhana and 
so on. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Rote to v. SSL 

UTTARAKURU. 

^T: 'TT 3^. ^ fSpffaf | 

m f^rr tT^T^n H^qwt 7 *n: n ^ || 

wr% ^ 'eIrt wtr ^ | 

f| II ? ?. II 

Wr%crzff m- 9*R: snfeipr: I 

JIRWHErrsT ^ffalf^cTT: || II 
HEraraiwrft 11 
H5Ttt:ir ^i^fwft ^ ii r <j || 
^slfcr flfsnftj tqi arajfa I f&fa; I 


m^t^rjrnir— wrr y^. 

„ ^^xll ^r<s wqw iti. 

18. Next I will tell thee of the Northern Kurus; hear to 
me now. 




. 



i 


There the trees yield sweet fruit, they bear blossoms 

19. and fruit in constant succession; and they produce gar¬ 
ments and ornaments inside their 

20. fruit, verily they bestow all one’s desire; they yield 
fruit according to all one’s desire. The ground abounds 
with precious stones; the air is fragrant and always 
delightful. Mankind are born there, 

21. when they quit the world of the gods. They are born 
in pairs; the pairs abide an equal time, and are as fond 
of each other as cakravakas. 


I 
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22. Thoir stay there is fourteen ami a half thousand of 
years indeed. 

Pargitcr’s translation of 
Markandeya Purana, p. 389, Calcutta, 1904. 


Hots to v. 548. 

PRATIMA. 

In Jaina literature the word sfaRT (Pkt. qfcn) is often 
used in the following meanings:— 

1. Vow or standard of conduct, e. g., the eleven prag¬ 
mas of a /Sravaka, i. e. the eleven progressive stages through 
which a layman should pass before being duly initiated into 
the order. 

2. Vow of fasting regarded as a kind of penance, e. g. 
yavapratima ^ i. e. To begin with a total fast, and in¬ 
crease the daily food little by little for a few days till full 
meal is reached, and then to decrease it in the reverse order, 
reaching again a total fast. Vajrapratimd ^ i.e. To begin 
with a full meal, decrease it little by little to a total fast, 
and then to increase it gradually till full meal. 

3. Concentration of the mind accompanied by a motion¬ 
less posture of the body. The phrase ‘ He stood 

motionless, concentrating his mind’ is very frequent in Maha- 
vira’s itinerary contained in Haribhadra’s commentary on 
Avasyaka Niryukti. This seems to be the appropriate sense 
in v. 548. 


Rotq to V. 798. 
REVANTA. 

A ^ FIT ^TffclH II C. II 


stkt* vrr*Rm<T i vs II 

m =q ?gi fwraiFf T^i^r i 

*r<irn ^5^ ii * II 

vTcr^ JTi%4Rln i 

q^'Tiqt q cRfaft fqqFcT: II S. II 

qq- WSRi I 

ii ^ ii 

ITItTC3-«T [% | 

q^sft qgqw- u U ii 

srroJSjUJ tfnf;qcT: I 

«s 

sFfiFU sirpt i-h. 

„ q^vTi T»c. 

Concentrating his thoughts he (the Sun) beheld his wife 

7. in the form of a mare, unassailable by all created beings 
by reason of her austerities and self-repression. 

8. And going to the Northern Kurus, the sun became a 
horse and approached her. And she, beholding him 
approaching, because of her fear of a strange male, 
went face to face with him, being intent on 

9. guarding her rear. And thereupon they joined their 
noses, when they both met there, and his glory passed 

10. from the sun’s two nostrils into the mare. 3 wo gods 
were begotten there, the two Asvins, who are the two 
best physicians, namely Nasatya and Dasra, the sons 
who issued forth from the mare’s 1 mouth ; 

11. these two are indeed the sons of MarttancZa while he 
bore a horse’s form. And at the termination of the 
flow of his semen was born Revanta, holding a 

1. The Calcutta edition reads which has been followed 

by Pargiter. 
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12. sword and bow, clad in armour, riding on horseback, 
and carrying arrows and a quiver. 

Pargiter’s translation of the 
MarkawZeya Purivna, p. 575, Calcutta, 1904. 


Rote t .0 V. 810-11. 

RATNAS. 

The fourteen ratnas ( gems) of a universal monarch are 
enumerated as follows:— 

TTIT^I^T PT fTrT qfqfqq^qqTT <T 

=q*fRq$, ^ 3 $, qRRq$, ^T*T%- 

*q& II 

tth^h tjt qq dfqfqqpqqrr Tvr^i, q 

3TfI— ^qpq^qq, q^^R, 3^Tfq?;qq, PW, qjq- 

*q%, iqq*q% ll 

T’M'namga, VII. 

qq; *qt nftr q ^qq. i 

%qfqfay aftq srwqtqr r%q# n 
vrr^? T«rs*r q: i 

q^re£i% aTfqR: rh qftf%qn ll 
qgqWfa tstr qqqr qqjqfrRiq I 

Quoted by Srldhara from a Dharmasamhita 
in his commentary on the 
Vislmupurana, Book IV, Chap. 12, V. 3. 

Rote to Vv. 843 ff’. 

LABDHIS. 
qq ^iqfifq^qFnRT 5ir%1T^RTf— 

%q I 

qfaqqt *«qi qft %q qt^ 5 qt ll s* 11 


qrcrc qiqtfqdYq^fr q qqRifojqrt q I 

i qqrYqi qi§V?r q ll vso n 

qqqqiqpqpjqi—qR&rom^r: q qqfafaqqqqT- 

quralqfa:—qig^q Rvr?PwiqiYq tRpqqqqqqqq^q:i qfeqafsqqqp:- 
q tTqm^faf^qftfcr i p .q qYqqi q-^i I qq i%^ 

-j^r: % w - ^jtf, q# q<q tr%, qiqiq: gq^T^r qqfar l 

m q-. qqq: qqjftfcr q *qtsT, wr sfarrq sfoqifri 
qiq: qq[%qqi^q K^trccit Yfq qfq*i Rku. - , qfq^rrq. qi qwuqt 
p^qiqqsf qqfqfr ^qfrfcf qftm Rtm, vt qftm **tfqqfa afai- 
^ | aqy HPT: W:qqfa*FlT^Fq:i 

q afsqfqqq qq ^fsq^^qqqt^Ici; ^q| q«P ^ qq faq^* 

'q^friqiqqt iq^iqi*. *?Rqfaqqt q^q, ^i^qqiq^qq qqfqfq^, 

TTqqq mfep&qT qtq^qi ltd II £*> II 

fsdtqqRRqiw— 1 qfo^qq^qji^Rqn ; , qftsiqq*HTf\^: I ^ ^ 
f^grqRqjr: i qq qfiqiRi: sn%n vqq-qr- 

jftwqq^ulbqiq. qqfd, q q fqsqNhm^R sq^q^sfa q^^fd, ■qiq^- 
mqras^R^rd, aqirq f^eiTqq qqt m-, q#qi^- 

qqiq^^TfS Pq« qq^q-qq q“^i%, ^uq^^qRF^qiqq^rd, qq^q 
?[^qqq, f^^Yqq q^T *1<U | fq^I^Rq!^ SlfrfiJTTq. 

q %q^qr%q qiaqtrit q^fd, fgqt^q q=Yt^t, ^ql^q ^%qqin^wRi qdt 
qq:, qq q^qqfq 5 q^qt qq^q ?i% i ^ 3 sifi&q Vd ^qq^'^sYrqq- 
^qtmqqT sqiq^q sft I ^ ^ ^ dis fqq^qm^r% qi^fqqr:i 
% q teqqnn i if^q-qqi^^3'q- 

qrqq=, q-qq?3 m’tiw q^qi i ^ ft *w«*oi3Bi 5 'ft 

s^qqY qi sqjq: ^qiqYqqi qqf ; q, ^0 vf^arfrf^vrr qqf^i, 
a^qq sqRiqq^q: i <w sRisr vq I w 

fq^qqq: qq?q^rqq; i qqfai qRq ; dti% Wf-, 


?. ai 9o. 
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r% : | ffr^w ?sw i 

qf^T: •^fo rc gnfiqi: i *^1: aftrei ^ I qre^qr: 

^H^ ri^m: TOTCaSOT ^'4= I tr^ ff *pr trq ^RQT^t SrfwrfTOV 
^r% sfa *1141$: ii \ 9 o ii 

Haribhadra’s commentary on 
Bhadrab&hu’s Avasyaka niryukti, 
Bombay edition, p. 47 a. 

Rotq to v. 895. 

ICCHAKARA Etc. 

Ten modes of conduct are laid down in the Th&raamga; 
viz., 1. or ‘acting voluntarily’; i. e., if any one 

wishes another to do anything for him, he is not to put any 
pressure on him; it may only be accepted, if done voluntarily; 
this especially applies to a Sadhu wishing any help from an 
inferior. 2. (skt. fa®nw) ‘ declaring an act to bo 

false’; i. e., if a Sadhu he betrayed into doing any act incon¬ 
sistent with his profession, he is to own it in his heart to be 
false or wrong; i. e., he is to express repentence. 3. 

(skt. ‘expressing acquiscence’ or ‘acceptance’; e. g., if 

a guru be asked any question, his reply is to be received as 
true and correct. 4. (skt. sel. fa<JI) ‘ acting 

unavoidably; e. g., if a Sadhu, who should never unnecessari¬ 
ly come out of his upasraya, finds it necessary to leave it, 
he should, on coming out, say “ it is necessary ”. 5. 

(skt. or sel. f%41) ‘finishing’; e. g., if a Sadhu 

returns to his upasraya, after having finished his work, he 
is to indicate it by saying “finished”. 6. (skt. 

' £-* * • t i ... . 

) ‘consulting’ or ‘conferring’; c. g., if there is any 
work to be done, one should consult with those who have a 


right to bo asked. 7. (skt. ) ‘giving notice’; 

i. e., even in the case of a previously given general permis¬ 
sion or of a previous consultation, when the actual moment 
of action arrives, notice of doing it should again be given. 
8. (skt. ), ‘ invitation ’; c. g. if a Sadhu returns from 
begging food, he is to invite the other Sadhus, who remained 
at home, to share his meal. 9. f%dcHHT (skt. fajFW),'‘making 
an offer’; e. g., if a Sadhu has no food for himself, he is, on 
going to beg. to ask the other Sadhus whether he may 
bring some for them. 10. (skt. 3-TCTR5) ‘ receiving 

initiation’; i. e., if any one goes to an deary a to receive from 
him initiation or further instruction in matters of knowledge, 
faith and conduct, he is to accept knowledge himself as his 
disciple. These ten modes of ^conduct primarily apply to 
Sadhus; but some of them are also applcable to Sravakas. 

Hoernle’s translation of the 
Uvagadasdo footnote 121, p. 43. 

Hotq t.O V. 911. 

SAMLEKHANA. 

“ When overtaken by calamity, by famine, by old age or 
by incurable disease, to get rid of the body for dharma is 
called sallclchand. One should by degrees give up solid food 
and take liquid food; them, giving up liquid food should 
gradually content himself with warm water: then, abandon¬ 
ing even warm water, should fast entirely, and thus, with 
mind intent on the five salutations, should by every effort 
quit the body.” 

Translated from Samantabhadra’s 
RatnaJcaranda. Indian Antiquary 
for February 1924, p. 37. 



APPENDIX. 

JAINA COSMOGRAPHY. 

According to the Jains, the Universe is eternal, without 
a beginning or an end. They have consequently no Cos- 
mogny, but have a Cosmography peculiar to their system, 
especially with regard to the upper regions. The Universe 
proper or Loka 1 extends as far as the DharmAstik&ya and 
AdharmfistikSya—the media of motion and rest respectively 
—exist. Beyond the Loka, there is Aloka or absolute space. 
The figure of the Loka is conceived similar to that of a 
standing woman with her arms a kimbo. It is divided into 
three parts, corresponding to the three parts of the woman’s 
body. The upper region (urdhvaloka), corresponding to 
the bust of the figure, comprises the aerial abodes of gods. 
The middle region ( tiryagloka ) corresponding to the waist, 
comprises that portion of the earth RatnaprabhA upon which 
we live together with the heavenly bodies; while the lower 
regions (adholoka) corresponding to the lower limbs, in¬ 
cludes seven earths in the midst of each of which lies a hell 
named after its own earth. These earths, which gradually 
increase in magnitude as we go down, are called Ratna- 
prabha ‘ paved with sharp stones, or abounding in diamonds, 
rubies etc.’; Sarkaraprabhd * paved with pointed stones of 
sugar-loaf shape Vdlukdprabhd ‘ with sand ’; Pankaprabhd 
• with mud Dhumaprabha ‘ filled with smoke ’; Tamahpra- 
bhd * with darkness ’, and Mahdtamahprabhd ‘ with thick 
darkness.’ 

1. For a detailed description of the Universe read Hema- 
candra’s Trishashtisalakapurushaoaritra, Parvan II, Canto III, 
vv. 478-80. 
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The middle region 1 is a flat round surface formed of con¬ 
centric rings which represent alternately seas and islands, 
with the continent of Jambudvipa lying at the centre. 
Jambudvlpa is surrounded by the ‘ Salt sea the latter by 
the island (or continent) of Dhataklkhanda, this again by 
the ‘Black sea’ around this lie successively the islands of 
Pushkara, Vanina, Kshira, Ghrita, IkshvSku, Nandlsvara, 
Aruna and many others each of which is encircled by a sea 
of the same name. The total number of seas and islands is 
beyond enumeration, the last sea being called Svayambhfi- 
ramana. Seas and islands are separated from one another 
by means of high walls called ( Skt. which, like 

the rampart of a town, have four gates, one in each direction. 
Each succeeding ring of sea and island has a width double 
that of the preceding one; thus Jambudvipa has a diametre 
of 100,000 yojanas; the width of the Salt sea ring is 200,000, 
that of the Dh&takikhanefa ring 400,000, of the Black sea 
ring 800,000 and so on. 

1. The conception of the regions being upper or lower has 
a reference to the Rucaka point formed of four particles at the 
centre of the Meru together with four others above them. The 
middle region extends 900 yojanas below and 900 yojanas above the 
Rucaka point. Thus it comprises the upper layer of the Ratna- 
prabhS earth to a thickness of 900 yojanas together with the atmo¬ 
sphere to the same height. 




u*crii 

^ ^ SRTlfa *5^ live 3 n 
Trishastisalakapurushacaritra Parvan II, Canto III. 
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In the centre ol Jambudvipa .tends the Mem mountain 
which is a hundred thousand in height and ten thousand 
voianas in diametre at the base. There are sis other moun¬ 
tain ranges which run parallel to each other from east to 
west and divide the whole continent into seven countries. 
There are several river systems all of which fall into the salt 

sea. The names of the countries and mountain ranges from 

south to north are Bhtrata, Himavat (ml.), Haimavanta, 
Mahthimavat (mt), Hari, Nishada (mt.), Mahtvideh. Nil. 
(mt.), Bamyaka, Bukmin tmt.), Hairany.vata, hikharn, 
,mt) and Airavata. Bharat. and Airavata are further 
divided into northern and southern halves by their Vault,ttya 

The central country of Mahtvideh. (or simply Videha ) 
is the largest of all, Its two halves, lying to the east and 
west of Mount Mem are called the Pnrv. (eastern) and 
Apara ( western ) Videha respectively. Each of these ha ves 
ia subdivided into sixteen provinces called Vijayas. They 
are (1) Kacch, (2) Sukaccha, (3) Mahtkaccha, (4) Kaccht- 
vati, (5) Avarta, (6) Mangaitvarta, ( 7 ) Fushkaltvarta, («) 
Pushkaltvati, (9) Vatsa, (10) Snvatsa, (11) Mahtvatsa, (12) 
Vatsttvatl, (13) Kamya, (14) Bamyaka, (15) Eamaruka (16) 
Mangaltvati, (17) Padma, (18) Snpadma, (19) MahSpadma 
(20) Padmtvati, (21) Sankha. (22) Knmuda, (23) Nalma, .4 
Nalin.tv.ti, (25) Vapra, (26) Snvapra, [27] Mahavapra 28 
Vaprivati, [29] Valgn, [30] Suvalgu, [31] Gandhila and [.!.] 

GandhilavatL 

Around the mountain Mem there are two small regions 
in the from of semi-circles, called the Uttarakuru [ northern ] 
„„d the Devakuru [southern]. They are lands of twins 
whose wants are satisfied by desire-granting trees, 
condition of the first Ar» is always present here, 
description see vv. 228-36. 
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A little above the surface of the earth commences the 
series of the heavenly bodies which are divided into five 
classes, viz., the Snns, the Moons, the planets, the constel¬ 
lations and other stars. The nearest are the stars which 
begin at a height of 790 yojanas from the earth. Ten yo- 
janas above them are the Suns. 1 Eighty yojanas above the 
Bans are the Moons. Four yojanas above the moons are the 
27 constellations or nakshatras. Four yojanas above the 
nakshatras are the Budhas [Mercury]; three yojanas above 
the Budhas are the Sukras [ Venus ]; three yojanas above 
them are the Vrhaspatis [Jupiter]; three yojanas above them 
are the Mangalas [Mars]; three yojanas above them are the 
$anai8caras [ Saturn ]. Thus up to 900 yojanas from the 
earth are found the heavenly bodies. 

For above the heavenly bodies begins the upper region 
comprising the series of celestial abodes of gods. These 
abodes are divided into three classes according to their dis¬ 
tance from the earth and the grade of their dwellers. The 
lowest class consists of twelve 2 Kalpas which, in ascending 
order beginning from the kalpa nearest to us, are styled 
Sudharma, Isfl.ua, Sanatkumflra, Mahendra, Brahma, Lfln- 
taka, Mahflsukra, Sahasflra, Anata, Prflnata, Ara?ia and 
Acyuta. The Kalpas from the breast of the Zo/«*-figure. 
Above the kalpas comes the series of nine Graiveyaka abodes 
which correspond to the neck of the Xo/ija-figure. They are 


1. To account for the motion of heavenly bodies, and tho 
cause of day and night, the Jaina assume double sets of suns, 
moons and other heavenly bodies. 

2. The Digambaras count sixteen Kalpas, the four additional 
being Brahmottara, KSpishtha, Sukra and Satlira. 

Tattvartha sHtra, IV, 19. 
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Bhadra, Subhadra, Sujflta, Sumflnasa, Priyadarsana, Sudar- 
sana, Amogha, Supratibhadra and Yasobhadra. Above them 
are the five Anuttara or the best abodes which correspond to 
the crown of the Loka-figure. They are Vijaya, Vaijayanta, 
Jayanta, Aparfljita and Sarvarthasiddha. The denizens of 
the twelve kalpas have social ranks among them like men 
which are described in vv. 477-83, while those of Graiveyaka 
and Anuttara abodes are all equal to their own fellow resi¬ 
dents. They are, therefore, called Ahamindras, masters of 
their self. 

Above these abodes tho universe tapers to an end in the 
region called Ishat-pragbhara, which is shaped like an um¬ 
brella, and is called Siddha $ilfl, on account of its vicinty to 
the end of the Loka—the abode of the Siddhas or redeemed 
. souls. 


INDEX 


Arabic numerals refer to the number of verse, while 
the Roman ones refer to the number of page of the introduc¬ 
tion and additional notes. 
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Sri'pdlardjacaritra x n. 
/Sriprabha 461. 

S rutakevalin 145. 
Stambhatlrtha xiii. 
Sthavirdlicarita i. 

SubAhu 794. 

Subhauma ii. 

Subudhi 420, 722. 
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Sudarsana ii. 

Sudharma 238. 

Sukladhyana 10. 

Sukvhma 161. 

Sumati 7. 

Summer described 80-90. 
SunAsira 722. 
supernatural powers vi. 
Suprabha ii. 

Suri xiv. 

Suparsva 9. 
sushamA 226. 

Susthita 633. 

Suvamajahgha 624. 

Suvidhi 11, 719 (physician). 
Suvrat.a 22. 
SuvratasvAmicaritra x. 
Suyasa h 704. 

Svdti 820. 

Svayambhu ii. 
Svayambhuramawa 16. 
Svayambuddha 289. 
Syddavdda xii. 
SyAdvAdainanjarl xvii. 
syAmaka 211. 
tanuvdta 67 n. 
tapas 197. 

TAraka ii. 

Thdnam^ra Sutra c, cii. 
TilakAcArya vii. 

Tithankaras i. 
tirthankara-ndma-karma 1< 
Torments of hell 562-68. 


Transitoriness— 
propounded 375. 
refuted 377-80. 
Trayastrmisa gods 478. 
Triprishf/ia ii. 
TrishashfisalAkApnrusha 
caritra i. 

Turyahgakas 233. 
UdayAcala 269. 

Upamitibhavo,prapafLcA 
hatha ix, xii. 
updsraya cii. 
uttama purusha ii. 
Utt.ara kuru xcvii 
described 226-36. 
Uvaesavuda xiii. 
Uvamgadasao ciii. 
VaitadAya 239. 
Vajrajahgha 626. 
VajranAbha 793. 
vajrapratima iic. 
Vajrasena 628. 
VajrasvAmin i n. 
Vallabha Vijaya iv, vii. 
valunJca 211. 
vartmana yoga 135 n. 

Vasantapura 44, 50. 

Vasudevas i, ii; 27. 
VAsupujya 14. 
Vibudhananda v. 
Videha 239. 
vidyAdharas 491. 
vijaya = territory 624. 
Vijaya ii. 
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vihalendriya 160 n. 

Vimala 15. 

Vinayavati ? 

Vineyahitd xiii. 
VishnupurAwa c. 
Vltaragastotra xv, xvii. 
Williams—Moniers Sanskrit 
Dictionary vi. 


Yadu 24. 

Yama 432. 
yavapratima iic. 
Yogasdstra xv, xvii. 
yogin 286. 
Yugandhara 548. 
YukAvihAra xv. 


ERRATA. 


Page 

Line 

for 

read 

i 

3 

TrisastisalAka 0 

Trishashtisalaka 0 

iv 

5 

MahApurusa 0 

MahApurusha 0 

iv 

24 


qiqq 

vi 

7 

read vv. 883-902 define the twenty-four acts. 

• •• 
vm 

18 

delete the whole line etc. 

X 

14 

Harsapurlya 

Harshapuriya 

xi 

15 

that sovereign 

that that sovereign 

xiii 

18 

cang, 

Canga— 

XV 

18 

built it 

built with it 

xvi 

last 

fircatar 


65 

15 

clamity 

calamity 

67 

4 

Gawavati 

Gmiavati 

81 

12, 21 

Gosirsa 

Gosirsha 

103 

23 

them 

then 
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